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P  RE-SCIENTIFIC  education,  like 

pre-scientific  medicine,  navigation, 
politics,  or  mining,  has  long  had  a 
host  of  objectives  precipitated  from  crude 
life  experience  or  speculative  surmise,  and 
fixed  in  custom,  dogma,  and  faith.  The  men 
and  women  who,  during  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  in  America  (to  go  no  farther  afield) 
have  been  teaching,  or  have  been  providing 
demands  and  financial  support  for  the  teach¬ 
ing  of,  the  alphabet,  Latin,  cube  root,  the 
catechism,  thrift,  tempjerance,  hygiene,  mo¬ 
ral  philosophy,  woodworking,  kindergarten 
games,  musical  notation,  and  the  scores  of 
other  “subjects”  pushed  forward  in  the 
school  education  of  young  persons  from  four 
to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  have  been  very 
purposive  and  serious,  even  though  they 
could  neither  derive  from  scientific  sources, 
nor  validate  by  scientific  methods,  their 
courses  or  educational  accomplishments. 

In  the  making  of  courses  and  curriculums 
henceforth  scientific  methods  are  to  be  in¬ 
creasingly  employed — of  that  no  contempo¬ 
rary  student  of  education  can  be  in  doubt. 
Toward  the  construetion  of  these  scientifie 
foundations  or  plans  and  speeifications  for 
school  procedure  several  kinds  of  contribu¬ 
tions  will  be  necessary : 

(a)  Of  primary  importance  will  be  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  of  the  ends  or  purposes  most 
icorth  achieving  through  school  education. 
Any  or  all  of  ten  thousand  kinds  of  plants 
may  be  produced  through  tillage  on  a  given 
tract  of  land.  Agricultural  economy  seeks 
to  discover  those  most  worth  producing. 


So,  in  the  time,  and  with  the  materials,  of 
childhood  available  to  schools,  any  or  all 
of  ten  thousand  sp)ecifie  kinds  of  education 
can  be  realized.  Edueational  economy  must 
seek  for  optimum  combinations  of  these 
possible  purposes. 

(b)  Indispensable  to  this  end  is,  obvi¬ 
ously,  scientifie  knowledge  of  the  potential 
educational  capacities — the  “educabilities” 
— of  children  of  the  several  classes  into  which 
they  may  practically  be  grouped  for  purposes 
of  such  study.  Here  psychology  now  al¬ 
ready  offers  much  help,  and  promises  vastly 
more  in  the  near  future. 

(c)  No  less  necessary  is  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  best  methods,  in  the  case  of  a 
given  type  of  learner,  of  achieving  specified 
results.  Here  psychology  is,  likewise,  the 
parent  science,  although  its  actual  contribu¬ 
tions  thus  far  have  only  partially  superseded 
or  corrected  the  methods  precipitated  from 
centuries  of  trial-and-success  experience. 

(d)  A  fourth  division  of  actual  or  po¬ 
tential  scientific  knowledge  for  edueation — 
of  the  administrative  mechanisms  and  con¬ 
crete  media — need  only  be  referred  to  here 
at  this  time. 

H 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  February, 
1924,  Doctor  Hullfish  criticises  certain  hypo¬ 
theses  of  the  present  writer  relative  to  the 
principles  that  govern,  or  should  govern,  in 
the  determination  of  objectives  for  school  edu¬ 
cation.  Doctor  Hullfish’s  criticisms,  as  well 
as  his  implications  of  opposed  principles  of 
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aim,  are  derived  chiefly  from  current  theory 
as  to  the  psychology  of  learning — the  third 
division  (c)  referred  to  above.  His  criti¬ 
cisms  are  far-reaching  in  their  possible  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  making  of  courses — and 
all  the  more  because  of  their  admitted  in¬ 
debtedness  to  the  educational  philosophy 
and  psychology  evolved  during  the  last 
two  decades  by  Doctor  Dewey  and  his  dis¬ 
ciples. 

As  indicated  in  the  brief  reply  to  Doctor 
Hullfish  (in  the  same  issue  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review)  the  present  WTiter  does  not 
dispute  the  validity  of  the  psychological 
findings  upnin  which  these  criticisms  were 
based — provided  due  consideration  is  given 
to  corrections  and  limitations  revealed  by 
examination  of  the  objective  facts  of  life. 
But  that  proviso  suggests,  it  would  seem, 
certain  areas  of  course  and  curriculum  mak¬ 
ing  for  which  psychology  by  itself  will  not 
serve  to  give  adequate  guidance.  This  can 
best  be  indicated  by  taking  concrete  cases  of 
objectives  involving  those  of  life’s  values 
which  are  affected  by  school  education.  Of 
these  “singing”  may  be  taken  as  an 
example. 

It  is  an  observed  fact  that  substantially  all 
adults  are  more  or  less  fond  of  hearing  vocal 
music — of  some  kinds  and  of  some  degrees 
of  excellence.  It  is  also  an  observed  fact 
that  substantially  all  adults  can  themselves 
produce  song — again  of  variable  kinds  and 
degrees  of  excellence.  Among  primitive, 
simple,  and  naive  groups,  i)erhaps  for  cen¬ 
turies  of  centuries,  all  persons  have  sung 
and  all  have  cared  for  singing — such  as  it 
was. 

But  among  the  adults  of  civilized  societies 
certain  unique  changes  have  obviously 
taken  place  in  these  original  racial  charac¬ 
teristics.  Large  proportions  of  adult  persons 
now  do  not  themselves  care  to  sing.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  have  learned  to  care  only 
for  the  singing  that  talented  and  carefully 
trained  persons  can  produce.  The  result  is 
that,  within  the  United  States,  for  example, 
we  have  millions  of  persons  who  care  for, 
and  will  pay  for,  fairly  good  singing;  whilst 
we  have  only  hundreds  who  can  produce 


song  acceptable  to  supply  this  economic 
demand. 

Now  these  social  conditions  have  already 
to  some  extent  affected  educational  policies 
so  far  as  vocal  music  is  concerned — and  will 
probably  affect  them  still  more  purposively 
in  the  near  future.  Of  course,  all  untaught 
children  (with,  possibly,  rare  exceptions) 
still  do  sing — a  little;  they  can  be  taught  in 
school  to  sing  somewhat  better;  and  it  is 
practically  certain  that,  if  society  enables 
the  schools  to  invest  sufficient  material  re¬ 
sources  and  time  in  teaching  singing,  and 
in  preparing  teachers  for  this  work,  very 
superior  results  in  vocal  music  could  be 
obtained  from  nearly  all  children.  But  here 
the  problem  of  relative  social  values  is  en¬ 
countered.  How  much  of  money,  pupil 
time,  and  trained  teaching  effort  is  “enough” 
in  this  field?  It  is  doubtful  whether  psy¬ 
chology  has  or  can  have  more  than  subsidiary 
answers  to  this  vital  question  of  educational 
policy.  Scientific  study  of  comparative 
social  needs  and  values  must  give  answers. 

Ill 

The  distinctions  just  illustrated  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  almost  any  department  of  activity 
in  civilized  social  groups.  On  a  sufficiently 
primitive  or  simple  level  every  adult  Ameri¬ 
can  can  cook;  make  a  suit  of  clothes;  hunt 
game;  grow  wheat;  teach  school;  play  the 
piano;  write  stories  (or  tell  them  for  writ¬ 
ing)  ;  attempt  to  cure  the  sick;  be  a  detective; 
build  brick  walls;  lead  in  war;  or  sail  a  boat. 
Even  youths  and  small  children  are  generally 
ready  to  undertake  any  (or,  in  succession, 
all)  of  these  activities  imitatively  where  they 
are  not  held  too  strictly  to  account  for  con¬ 
servation  of  tools  or  personal  safety,  or  for 
results.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  under 
primitive,  frontier,  or  Robinson  Crusoe 
conditions,  large  proportions  of,  or  even  all, 
men  and  women  are  ready  to  “take  a  hand” 
at  any  or  all  of  these  activities  seemingly 
directed  toward  the  production  of  economic 
goods. 

But,  in  civilized  and  socially  efficient 
societies,  the  dabblings  of  children  or  the 
amateurish  efforts  of  untrained  adults  in 
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these  fields  possess  little  or  no  significance 
except  as  means  of  cultural  education  for 
children,  and  of  recreations  for  adults. 
Civilized  societies  require  much  of  cooking, 
tailoring,  hunting,  and  the  rest.  In  fact  they 
want  economic  products  in  these  fields  in 
such  quantity  and  of  such  excellence  that 
they  will  reward  and  can  tolerate  only  speci¬ 
ally  gifted  and  specially  trained  men  and 
women  as  cooks,  tailors,  hunters,  farmers, 
teachers,  pianists,  novelists,  physicians, 
detectives,  bricklayers,  army  oflScers,  or  sea 
captains.  We  can,  and  do  in  fact,  estimate 
the  “social  backwardness”  of  Afghans, 
“low-brows,”  apple-growers,’newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  or  villagers  by  the  degrees  to  which  they 
fail  to  “  demand  the  best  ”  in  medicine,  foods, 
teaching,  literature,  building  or  army  leader¬ 
ship.  There  is  little  economic  (or  cultural, 
physical,  or  civic)  hope  for  that  people 
among  whom  “any  body”  can  still  accepta¬ 
bly  teach  school,  farm,  manage  a  home, 
serve  in  parliament,  or  interpret  the  drama. 

IV 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  distinctions,  it 
should  be  apparent  that  valid  and  practica¬ 
ble  objectives  for  the  many  possible  kinds 
of  school  education  can  only  be  determined 
from  careful  studies  of  social  needs  to  be 
met  and  of  the  variable  potentialities  for 
specific  kinds  of  education  found  in  those 
whom  the  schools  can  serve.  It  is  submitted 
that  the  following  generalizations,  typical 
of  only  a  few  of  the  social  situations  that 
modern  life  provides,  are  substantially  valid 
to-day. 

It  is  desirable  and  practicable  for  the  state 
or  other  large  social  group: 

1.  To  train  a  few  selected  young  men  and 
women  to  be  good  dentists;  and  to  educate 
large  proportions  of  young  persons  and 
adults  to  appreciate  and  utilize  good  den¬ 
tistry. 

2.  To  train  limited  numbers  of  young 
men  (and,  possibly  women)  to  be  safe, 
courteous,  and  eflficient  drivers  of  automobile 
omnibuses;  and  to  train  many  or  all  of  the 
public  to  be  appreciativ^e  utilizers  of  this  form 
of  service. 


3.  To  encourage  and  aid  self-selection 
and  further  professional  education  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  of  small  numbers  of  those 
gifted  to  be  superior  writers  of  fiction;  and 
to  educate  large  numbers  to  be,  within  the 
limits  set  by  their  endowments,  competent, 
appreciative,  and  discriminating  readers  of 
fiction. 

4.  To  select  by  general  suffrage,  collec¬ 
tively  to  advise  and  instruct,  and  collectively 
to  encourage  and  reward  for  good  service, 
specially  qualified  (or  at  least  promising) 
persons  to  serve  the  nation  as  legislators; 
and  to  educate  large  proportions  of  voters 
so  that,  as  utilizers  of  this  special  service, 
they  will  know  how  to  choose  well,  supervise 
well,  and  reward  well,  the  oflficial  agents 
thus  empowered  to  represent  them. 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  given  child,  to  educate 
him  from  infancy  at  least  to  sixteen  years  of 
age  (and  as  long  thereafter  as  practicable) 
in  home,  church,  school,  neighborhood 
community  and  elsewhere  toward  being  a 
fairly  good:  writer  of  letters;  reader  of 
poetry;  fellowship  associate  or  friend;  utili¬ 
zer  of  hygienic  or  otherwise  good  housing; 
co-employer  of  governors,  mayors,  and 
policemen;  patron  of  museums;  appreciative 
interpreter  of  modern  industry;  amateur 
naturalist;  utilizer  of  recreational  facilities; 
appreciator  of  history  and  science;  discrimi¬ 
nating  user  of  moving  pictures;  and  superior 
consumer  of  foods,  clothing,  and  personal 
decoration. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  same  child  to  edu¬ 
cate  him  at  appropriate  times  toward  being 
a  fairly  good:  member  of  his  parental  family; 
member  of  his  prospective  family;  voter; 
and  amateur  performer  in  one  or  a  few 
chosen  fields  (for  health  and  culture). 

7.  To  educate  the  same  child,  as  youth 
or  young  man  (preferably  after  sixteen 
years  of  age)  to  be  a  fairly  good  producer  of 
shoes,  or  railway  transportation,  or  corn, 
or  watches,  or  teaching  service,  or  scientific 
research,  or  city  management  or  some  other 
of  the  thousands  of  kinds  of  useful  service 
utilized  in  modern  life,  according  to  his 
possession  of  special  native  abilities  for  one 
or  the  other  of  these  fields  of  work. 
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V 

Doctor  Hullfish  quotes  with  approval 
from  Doctor  Bagley  as  follows:  “Production 
and  consumption  are  conventional  abstrac¬ 
tions  made  by  the  economist  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  clear  thinking  with  reference  to 
a  specific  problem  (of  wealth).  But  is  there 
not  danger  in  applying  these  abstractions  to 
processes  they  were  not  intended  to  cover?’* 

But,  it  is  submitted,  these  distinctions  are 
among  the  most  concrete  and  realistic  that 
the  social  sciences  find  in  modern  life — ^the 
word  “production”  being  usually  limited, 
of  course,  to  the  production  of  consumable 
goods  possessing  significance  in  the  markets, 
the  commercial  exchanges  of  the  world — 
including  wheat  and  cloth,  teaching  and 
healing,  transport  and  protection,  music  and 
personal  decoration,  shelter  and  government 
— to  which  should  be  added  the  “uncom¬ 
mercialized  service”  which  is  the  primary 
function  of  the  homemaker. 

Under  very  primitive  social  conditions 
the  sociologist  finds,  indeed,  that,  except  for 
differentiations  within  family  groups,  each 
family  or  kinship  household  or  communistic 
clan  is  in  large  measure  economically  self- 
suflScient — that  is,  its  areas  of  production 
and  utilization  are  substantially  co-terminous. 
Father,  mother,  children,  and  allied  kindred 
utilize  only  the  foods,  shelter,  decoration, 
worship,  healing,  defence,  legend,  education 
and  diversion  produced  within  the  group. 
Under  frontier  conditions  in  America  farm¬ 
ing  families  often  produced  from  seventy 
to  ninety  p)er  cent,  of  all  they  consumed — 
being  dependent  on  external  sources  only 
for  guns,  powder,  jewelry,  Bibles,  preaching, 
cutlery  and,  sometimes,  teaching  for  the 
children. 

But  economic  evolution,  territorial  divi¬ 
sion  of  production,  power-driven  manufac¬ 
ture,  means  of  transport,  superior  utilizing 
tastes,  and  commerce  change  all  that.  Hence¬ 
forth  one  part  of  a  country  or  continent 
produces  chiefly  cotton,  another  cotton 
cloth;  one  coffee,  another  steel  tools;  one 
coal,  another  books;  one  dried  fruits,  another 
automobiles.  One  set  of  men  give  them¬ 


selves  to  the  production  of  brick  buildings, 
another  to  raising  corn  and  hogs;  one  set  of 
girls  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  another 
to  stenography. 

“But,”  asks  Doctor  Hullfish  in  effect,  “do 
the  distinctions  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  have  a  serious  effect  on  education?” 
Perhaps  they  have  not  had  heretofore — and, 
since  these  distinctions  are  so  primary  and 
basic  in  modern  civilized  life,  may  that 
not  be  an  exceedingly  discreditable  charac¬ 
teristic  of  such  education?  May  that  not 
explain  in  large  part  why  the  intelligenzia 
of  America,  England,  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries — ^the  editors,  preachers,  educators, 
lawyers,  and  women  of  leisure — have  made 
such  a  mess  of  the  organization  and  direction 
of  private  and  public  education  in  recent 
years?  For  it  is  precisely  these  “high¬ 
brows”  who  tend  to  be  Utopians  rather 
than  realists  in  economic  matters  and,  sad 
to  say,  in  political  and  cultural  matters  as 
well. 

VI 

“As  a  consumer  does  the  individual  move 
in  a  distinct  field  from  that  in  which  he  pro¬ 
duces?  Is  the  teacher  while  producing  not 
also  utilizing  appreciations,  ideals,  insights, 
gained  from  the  pursuit  of  cultural  subjects?” 
These  queries  raised  by  Doctor  Hullfish 
suggest  the  need  of  still  further  sociological 
analysis. 

Certainly  every  producer  is  a  utilizer  of 
takings  from  the  social  inheritance  as  direct 
means  of  production.  The  coal  miner 
utilizes  tools,  scientific  knowledge,  and 
means  of  transport  produced  by  others.  His 
vocational  utilizations  can  be  described  as 
narrow  but  deep.  For  coal-mining  he  draws 
upon  some  one  thousandth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  world’s  tools  and  geological  science. 
But  for  this  purpose  he  does  not  draw  upon 
the  thousand  things  that  can  well  contribute 
to  his  richer  living  outside  of  working  hours. 

The  teacher’s  vocation  may  be  broader; 
therefore  her  vocational  utilizations  may  be 
less  narrow  and  shall  we  say  more  shallow? 
But,  we  can  also  ask,  which  teacher?  In  our 
urban  high  schools  we  find  teachers  specializ- 
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ing  in  French  or  in  gymnasium  work.  Are 
their  vocational  utilizations  in  fact  greatly 
broader  than  those  of  the  coal-miner.?^ 

VII 

It  is,  likewise,  true  that  each  vocation 
gives  to  those  proficient  in  it  certain  kinds 
and  degrees  of  “culture.”  But  here  again 
specifications  are  indispensable  to  clear 
thinking.  Certain  vocations  oblige  their 
practitioners  to  touch  many  aspects  of  life 
— material  and  human.  The  homemaker, 
the  country  storekeeper,  the  elementary 
school  teacher,  the  sailor,  the  traveling 
salesman,  and  the  newspaper  reporter  are 
clearly  among  these.  Other  vocations,  as 
stated  above,  are  exercised  within  a  very 
narrow  range  of  human  and  non-human 
contacts.  Among  these  are  probably  the  vo¬ 
cations  of  railway  track  repairmen,  cigarette 
makers,  bank  bookkeepers,  typesetters, 
“piece  goods”  salesmen,  straw  braid  work¬ 
ers,  stokers,  varnishers  (in  furniture  or 
automobile  factories),  soft-coal  miners,  and 
oyster  fishermen. 

What  are  the  outstanding  tests  of  the 
“vocational  culture”  thus  derived  or  deriva¬ 
ble.?^  First,  from  the  practical  utilizing 
powers  of  the  superior  workers  in  these  fields. 
The  country  storekeeper  has  doubtless 
acquired  certain  advantages  over  the  rest 
of  us  in  buying  clothes,  foods,  and  tools  for 
his  household.  The  elementary  school 
teacher  ought,  in  the  schooling  of  his  or  her 
own  children,  to  be  able  to  cooperate  with 
their  teachers  more  effectively  than  do  other 
parents.  The  sailor,  traveling  for  pleasure, 
or  reading  books  of  travel,  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  far  better  than  the  rest  of  us. 

But  what  of  the  enhanced  utilizing  powers 
of  those  in  the  more  severely  specialized 
vocations?  If  the  railway-track  repairman 
had  to  select  a  road  over  which  to  travel, 
perhaps  (by  a  long  chance)  his  vocational 
experience  would  give  him  a  fraction  of 
advantage  over  others  not  of  his  calling. 
The  typesetter,  buying  books  and  magazines 
for  his  own  home,  will  have  a  shade  the  better 
of  the  rest  of  us  because  of  his  deep  knowl¬ 
edge  of  typography. 


A  second  test  of  “vocational  culture”  is  its 
serviceability  in  leisure-season  occupations. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  adult  workers  in 
civilized  societies  now  devote  from  thirty- 
five  to  sixty  hours  per  week  to  direct  pursuit 
of  their  vocations.  Some  seventy  or  eighty 
hours  additional  are  given  to  sleep,  dressing, 
and  other  similar  functions,  leaving  from 
thirty  or  sixty  hours  for  “leisure  occupa¬ 
tions”  including  worship,  voting,  family 
fellowship,  recreation,  and  the  like.  These 
hours  can  be  left  largely  empty;  they  can 
be  filled  with  chatter  and  idle  movement 
like  that  of  the  birds;  they  can  be  given  to 
degenerative  gambling  and  sensual  indul¬ 
gence;  or  they  can  be  utilized  for  superior 
forms  of  physical,  aesthetic,  intellectual 
and  social  recreation  and  self -advancement. 
Where,  in  this  scheme,  does  “vocational 
culture”  belong?  Social  psychology — the 
only  ultimate  source  of  sound  judgments 
here — does  not  yet  answer.  But  there  can 
be  found  some  straws  to  show  which  way 
the  “wind  sets.” 

It  will  be  found  that  the  more  cultured  of 
our  associates  do  not  “talk  shop”  out  of 
working  hours.  Half-competent  farmers, 
empty-headed  homemakers,  and  primitive 
types  of  manual  workers  “talk  shop”  ex¬ 
cessively — in  fact  they  seem  to  have  nothing 
else  to  talk  about,  and  their  cultural  lives 
seem  to  that  degree  barren  and  meagre.  In 
a  Pullman  smoking  compartment  no  man 
of  varied  cultural  interests  expects  to 
make  himself  congenial  to  the  heavy  smok¬ 
er  who  can  only  talk  furniture  or  hats 
or  “fillums” — with  an  occasional  side-swipe 
at  the  Volstead  Act  or  the  “Palace”  Hotel 
or  the  latest  “world’s  series.” 

“Is  it  not  quite  as  necessary  (as  that  he 
have  blacksmithing  skill)  that  the  blacksmith 
understand  the  full  social  context  of  his  work, 
that  he  see  the  relationship  between  his 
calling  and  those  of  the  other  workers  in  his 
social  grouping;  .  .  .  and  that  he  have 

a  realization  of  the  part  his  vocation  has 
played  in  the  development  of  the  race?” 

Doctor  Hullfish  has  here  summarized 
certain  aspirations  that  seem  to  be  widely 
held  among  the  intelligenzia  of  the  day.  In 
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fact,  however,  they  possess  as  yet  very  little 
proven  validity.  Just  why  is  it  “necessary” 
that  the  blacksmith  understand  the  “full 
social  context  of  his  work” — whatever  that 
hazy  ideal  may  embrace.^  Where  has  it 
been  established  in  any  approved  scheme  of 
social  values — either  toward  cultural  or 
toward  civic  ends? 

Here  again  our  diflSculties  lie  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind  of  objective  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  Every  blacksmith  now  understands 
and  at  all  times  in  the  past  has,  of  course, 
understood  something  of  the  “  social  context 
of  his  work”;  and,  no  less  certainly,  no 
blacksmith  has  ever  understood  it  all.  Every 
sane  blacksmith  seeks  here  for  a  practicable 
and  optimum  economy  of  eflFort,  as  must 
every  other  sane  man,  whilst  wistfully 
realizing  that : 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall 
.  .  .  .  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

Idealists  seem  to  conceive  that'cultural 
satisfactions,  civic  enlightenments,  or  voca¬ 
tional  exaltations  of  spirit  would  result  if 
only  workers  in  steel  mills  were  well-informed 
as  to  the  historical  beginnings  and  evolutions 
of  steel-making;  if  stokers  possessed  some¬ 
thing  of  the  captain’s  appreciations  of  the 
ship’s  cargo  and  destination  and  mission; 
if  coal-miners  appreciated  the  richness  of 
geological  record  decipherable  by  science 
in  the  strata  around  them;  and  if  the  Lowell 
weaver  in  a  cotton  mill  could  vision  the 
future  course  of  his  fabric  in  clothing  dusky 
brides  in  South  American  forests.  Well, 
perhaps.  But  it  is  distressingly  easy  to 
become  softly  sentimental  and  Utopian  in 
these  aspirational  excursions.  Practical  men 
— and  even  practical  men  of  very  superior 
endowment,  as  found  among  engineers, 
lawyers,  and  business  enterprisers — are  not 
especially  sympathetic  to  such  proposals 
for  their  owti  vocations.  We  must  cherish 
hop)es  that  teachers,  preachers,  and  artists 
at  least  wdll  self-educate  themselves  to  see 
their  callings  in  relation  to  those  of  others  in 
their  social  groupings  in  the  broader  sense 


usually  implied  by  aspirational  writers  and 
speakers — even  though  professional  schools 
rarely  insure  such  results  as  yet.  But  for 
the  thousands  of  specialized  vocations  we 
must  await  clarification  of  social  values. 

VIII 

“He  (Snedden)  has  failed  to  sense  the 
fact  that  the  mind  is  a  unity.  His  is  the 
compartment  type  of  mind.”  I  imagine 
that  “the  unity”  of  “the  mind”  here 
referred  to  is  a  metaphysical,  rather  than  a 
scientific  psychological,  “fact.”  Nor  am 
I  aware  that  psychology  has  as  yet  derived 
from  that  conception  any  significant  new 
contributions  to  educational  practice — prac¬ 
tice  either  in  devising  plans  of  school  aims 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  or  in 
methods  of  teaching  as  these  must  be  applied 
in  teaching  handwriting,  literature,  or  a 
trade,  or  to^vard  insuring  the  controls  and 
moral  behaviors  essential  to  acceptable 
school  life. 

The  practical  educator  has,  it  would  seem, 
always  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  mind  is  a 
unity  in  somewhat  the  same  analogical 
sense  that  a  house,  a  watch,  a  tree,  or  the 
human  body  is  a  unity.  Within  each  of 
these  “unities”  numerous  interdependencies 
of  parts  and  of  functions  are  obvious. 

But  the  building  of  a  house  or  watch,  or 
the  growth  of  a  tree  or  the  human  body  is 
in  fact  achieved  by  piecemeal  processes 
and  various  forms  of  division  of  labor. 
And,  of  course,  it  is  always  possible  for  these 
constructive  processes  to  be  badly  co¬ 
ordinated — certainly  physiology  finds  fre¬ 
quent  cases  of  that  in  nature’s  provisions 
for  the  growth,  as  well  as  in  provisions  for 
the  training,  of  the  body. 

Empirical  systems  of  education  have, 
naturally,  found  it  necessary,  in  school- 
educating  the  mind,  to  proceed,  as  do  men 
in  building  a  house,  or  nature  in  building  a 
tree,  by  piecemeal  processes.  Only  some 
things — of  kind  or  degree — can  be  done 
in  a  given  hour,  or  day,  or  year.  Where 
educational  work  is  divided  by  a  given 
teacher  into  different  parts  for  different 
times,  and  still  more  where  it  is  divided 
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among  several  teachers  there  is  always  dan¬ 
ger,  of  course,  of  defective  coordination  of 
parts  or  functions.  But  rarely  is  that 
intentional;  and,  I  fancy,  it  has  rarely  been 
purposed  in  the  belief  that  the  “mind”  is  a 
series  of  discontinuous  “compartments.” 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  very 
practicable  for  psychology  and  for  education 
to  obtain  realistic  knowledge  of  reactions, 
expressions,  or  functions  of  this  “mind.” 
Practically  speaking,  the  mind,  like  the 
body  or  a  social  group,  seems  to  operate 
much  through  division  of  labor  and  specializ¬ 
ation  of  function.  Just  as  the  hand  does  not 
render  the  same  kind  of  service  as  the  liver, 
so  there  seem  to  be  corresponding  speciali¬ 
zations  in  the  nervous  mechanism  accord¬ 
ing  as  this  functions  in  aesthetic  response 
to  music  or  in  spelling  words  on  the  type- 
WTiter. 

Hence,  as  stated  in  my  earlier  paper,  I 
cannot  see  that  my  theories  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  distinctions  among  educa¬ 
tional  objectives  call  for  any  other  psycho¬ 
logical  principles  than  those  accepted  by 
Doctor  Hullfish  himself.  The  everyday 
experiences  of  life  testify  to  the  fact  that 
many  persons  contemplate  with  much  sat¬ 
isfaction  (or  appreciation)  a  rainbow,  a 
blossoming  fruit  tree,  a  running  deer,  or  a 
boat  in  full  sail.  An  untutored  man  from 
the  wilds  is  profoundly  affected  by  the 
playing  of  an  orchestra,  a  uniformed  regi¬ 
ment,  or  a  moving  picture.  A  five-year-old 
child  is  stirred  by  a  fairy  tale,  a  new  pair  of 
shoes  or  an  opportunity  to  ride  in  a  cart. 
These  are  of  the  order  of  naive,  seemingly 
“instinctive,”  appreciations. 

From  these  beginnings  we  can  in  fact 
date  two  kinds  of  developments  produced 
by  “natural  experience”  or  prolonged 
systematic  education  of  particular  kinds. 
The  child  can  through  the  years  become 
more  and  more  appreciative  of  shoes — that 
is  interested,  discriminating,  tasteful,  pre¬ 
occupied — without  ever  taking  the  slightest 
step  toward  making  or  repairing  or  selling 
shoes.  Or  he  can,  Douglas  like,  be  set  at 
eight  years  of  age  to  pegging  shoes,  then  to 
the  stitching,  and  later  to  the  making,  of 


entire  shoes — finally  becoming  a  manufac¬ 
turer  turning  out  thousands  of  pairs  daily. 

IX 

Finally,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the 
producer-consumer  distinctions  herein  dis¬ 
cussed  are  never  absolute.  As  Hullfish  says, 
the  blacksmith  may  devote  an  occasional 
half-hour  in  helping  his  own  children  wdth 
school  assignments,  thus  producing  teaching 
service  supplemental  to  that  of  the  teacher. 
And,  of  course,  under  some  rare  conditions, 
the  teacher  may  shoe  his  own  horse — to  the 
temporary  discomfiture  of  the  blacksmith. 

Economic  productions,  as  carried  on  by 
any  man  or  woman,  should,  then,  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  primary  and  incidental,  or  as 
major  and  minor.  A  man  spending  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week  as  an  operative  in  a 
machine  shop  may,  whilst  taking  a  stroll  on 
Sunday,  throw  a  loose  stone  off  the  highway 
— a  productive  act  of  road  cleaning,  of  course, 
but  of  trifling  importance  as  compared  with 
the  work  done  by  specialized  road  builders 
and  road  menders.  That  same  mechanic 
may  incidentally,  out  of  working  hours, 
put  in  half  an  hour  helping  his  wife  in  the 
kitchen,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  house- 
painters  in  readjusting  their  ladders — but 
all  of  these  are  such  minor  and  incidental 
“productive”  functions  that  they  sink  into 
insignificance  in  evaluating  the  “  total 
economic  service”  of  the  workers  in  all 
modern  highly  organized  fields  of  production 
— in  medicine,  building,  selling,  mining, 
transport,  banking,  teaching,  and  factory 
production. 

Similar  distinctions  between  major  and 
minor  functions  can  be  traced  or  “forced” 
as  between  cultural  superiorities  and  voca¬ 
tional  competencies.  It  is  alleged  that 
cattle  herders  possessed  of  good  singing 
abilities  can  control  wild  cattle  somewhat 
better  than  low-brow  singers.  Occasionally 
a  bedside  nurse  or  a  typist  finds  her  extended 
knowledge  of  literature  actually  of  functional 
value  in  her  day’s  work. 

But  these  are  not  the  realistic  elements 
in  vocational  competency — notwithstanding 
that  the  aspirationists,  sensationalists,  and 
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wonder-tale  tellers  in  the  literature  of 
education  so  delight  to  assemble  instances, 
and  magnify  the  importance,  of  them.  In 
a  world  of  realities  we  do  not  employ  den¬ 
tists  because  of  their  literary  interests,  shoe- 
repairers  because  of  their  interests  in  grand 
opera,  plumbers  because  of  their  naturalist 
proclivities,  or  drapers  because  of  their  wide 


range  of  reading  in  history.  We  hope  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  as  easy  to 
find  a  lover  of  Conrad  or  Burroughs  among 
shoe  repairers  as  among  surgeons  or  railway 
presidents.  That  would  indicate  democracy 
of  culture;  but  it  would  have  no  weight  in 
deciding  for  us  whom  to  select  as  shoe- 
repairer  or  as  surgeon. 


FACTS,  INFERENCES,  AND  ASSUMPTIONS  IN  INTELLIGENCE 

TESTING 

George  Frederick  Miller 


The  current  controversy  about  in¬ 
telligence  testing,  which  has  been 
growing  in  intensity  and  prominence 
during  the  past  few  years,  reveals  an  unnec¬ 
essary  amount  of  confusion,  disagreement, 
and  hostility.  The  confusion  and  disagree¬ 
ment  are  due,  in  part,  to  a  failure  of  many 
who  discuss  the  question  either  to  formulate 
or  state  a  clear  and  definite  meaning  of  the 
term  “intelligence.”  It  is  not  surprising 
that  men  who  start  with  different  concep¬ 
tions  of  what  intelligence  is,  and  assume 
that  they  have  the  same  conception,  will 
not  reach  the  same  conclusions.  They 
disagree  because  they  are  not  arguing  about 
the  same  thing. 

A  second  important  cause  of  confusion 
comes  from  a  lack  of  distinguishing  carefully 
between  definite  objective  facts,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  inferences  and  assumptions, 
based  more  or  less  on  those  facts,  on  the 
other.  The  hostility  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  participants 
hasten  first  to  declare  themselves  members 
of  one  of  the  two  opposing  camps.  Then, 
having  gone  on  record  as  advocates  of  tests 
or  as  objectors  to  tests,  they  are  more  in¬ 
terested  and  active  in  defending  their  side 
or  attacking  the  other  than  in  the  discovery 
of  truth.  Evidence  of  playing  to  the  gal¬ 
leries  is  not  lacking.  Ridicule,  sarcasm, 
epithets,  all  indicating  more  emotional  than 
intellectual  activity,  are  invoked.  Clear 


vision  is  too  often  obscured  by  the  cloud 
of  dust,  which  the  contestants  have  stirred 
up,  and  in  which  they  continue  to  strike 
at  each  other  blindly.  Only  when  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  problem  free  from  a  feeling  of 
obligation  to  defend  a  certain  conclusion 
previously  espoused,  and  with  only  a  desire 
to  discover  the  truth,  shall  we  bring  more 
light  and  less  heat  to  the  solution. 

I 

If  intelligence  means  the  ability  to  learn, 
or  in  the  words  of  the  dictionary,  “capacity 
to  know  or  apprehend,”  two  kinds  of  it  should 
be  recognized, — inherited  and  acquired. 
That  ability  to  learn  depends,  in  part  at 
least,  upon  heredity,  few  will  deny.  That 
ability  to  learn  certain  things  at  some 
periods  depends  also  upon  what  the  indivi¬ 
dual  has  already  learned — in  the  sense  that 
learning  written  multiplication  depends  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  digits,  of  the  multiplication 
table,  and  the  like — is  also  evident.  For 
example,  the  ability  of  a  high  school  student 
to  earn  a  good  mark  in  beginning  French 
depends  upon  both  his  inherited  nature 
and  his  previous  learning.  But  all  previous 
learning  depended  directly  or  indirectly  on 
his  inherited  capacity;  so  ultimately,  all 
ability  to  learn  has  heredity  as  an  essential 
factor.  If  by  “ability  to  learn”  we  mean 
that  all  of  the  essential  factors  are  present, 
w’e  must  include  a  suitable  environment 
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as  well  as  inheritance;  but  if  we  mean  only 
one  essential  factor,  the  environment  may 
be  omitted.  An  illustration  will  serve  to 
make  this  point  clear.  If  a  blacksmith  with 
strength  enough  to  swing  a  hammer  and 
skill  enough  to  strike  an  anvil,  is  standing 
by  an  anvil  without  a  hammer,  has  he  the 
ability  at  that  moment  to  strike  the  anvil 
with  a  hammer?  If  not  the  ability,  has  he 
the  capacity?  It  depends  on  what  we  mean 
by  the  words  “ability”  and  “capacity.” 
If  we  say  that  intelligence  means  capacity 
to  learn,  and  that  capacity  is  furnished  by 
the  inherited  factor  alone,  it  is  true  that 
intelligence  cannot  be  increased  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  by  training,  though  it  may  increase 
in  its  effective  form  by  maturity;  but,  if  we 
include  in  our  definition  of  intelligence 
the  ability  that  comes  from  both  nature 
and  nurture,  then  intelligence  may  be 
increased  by  training.  It  appears  then  that 
this  one  bone  of  contention — whether  the 
amount  of  intelligence  is  fixed  once  for  all 
by  heredity  or  can  be  increased  in  an  indi¬ 
vidual  by  training — depends  upon  what  we 
mean  by  “intelligence.” 

There  is  no  general  agreement,  however, 
that  intelligence  is  the  ability  to  learn  or  the 
“capacity  to  know  or  apprehend.”  For 
example,  Terman  says:  “However,  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  final  definition 
of  intelligence  on  the  basis  of  a  pnori  con¬ 
siderations  alone.  To  demand  ....  that  one 
who  would  measure  intelligence  should  first 
present  a  complete  definition  of  it,  is  quite 
unreasonable.”^  While  it  is  true  that  final 
definitions  are  not  necessary  for  securing 
valuable  experimental  data,  such  definitions 
are  essential  in  explaining  or  reconciling 
conflicting  views.  Woodworth  says:  “The 
intelligence  of  an  individual  at  any  age 
depends  on  what  he  has  learned  previously. 
But  the  factors  in  intelligent  behavior — 
retentiveness,  responsiveness  to  relationships, 
persistence,  etc. — may  very  well  be  native 
traits.”^  But  what  a  person  has  learned 
previously  is  due  not  only  to  those  native 
traits,  but  also  to  his  opportunities  for 

^Terman,  L.  M.,  The  Meaeurement  of  Intelligence,  p.  44. 

^Woodworth,  Robert  S.,  Psychology,  p.  889. 


learning.  Some  authors  limit  intelligence 
to  a  special  kind  of  mental  function  or  learn¬ 
ing.  Witmer  says:  “Intelligence  is  the 
ability  to  solve  a  new  problem  ....  If  he 
[the  child]  has  intelligence,  it  may  facilitate 
the  schoolmaster’s  task,  but  pupil  and 
teacher  can,  and  do,  get  along  without  it ...  . 
Intelligence  is  a  congenital  tho  not  inherited 
endowment,  and  the  amount  of  it  can  not 
be  increased  by  training.”^  This  clearly 
excludes  from  intelligence  mere  retentiveness 
and  many  other  mental  functions  that 
pupils  and  teachers  use  when  they  are  get¬ 
ting  along  without  it.  Terman  cites  a 
number  of  definitions  most  of  which  agree 
essentially  with  Witmer,  that  intelligence  is 
limited  to  the  ability  to  solve  a  new  problem.^ 

So  long  as  there  is  practically  no  agree¬ 
ment  about  what  meaning  should  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  term  intelligence,  there  can 
be  but  little  agreement  about  the  significance 
and  validity  of  tests  and  other  related  ques¬ 
tions.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  so  long 
as  the  ultimate  nature  of  intelligence  is 
unknown,  there  can  be  no  established  de¬ 
finition  of  it.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the 
physical  sciences.  Although  the  ultimate 
nature  of  matter  is  unknown,  many  scientific 
definitions  are  formulated  and  used  effec¬ 
tively.  “Dyne,”  “erg, ’’“centimeter, ’’“freez¬ 
ing  point,”  and  the  like,  whether  defined  a 
priori^  experimentally,  or  by  the  two  com¬ 
bined,  are  definitely  established.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  a  final 
definition  of  intelligence,  but  to  point  out 
that  there  is  confusion  due  to  the  lack  of  one, 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  establish  it. 

II 

The  second  cause  of  disagreement  and 
confusion,  a  failure  to  distinguish  between 
fact,  inference,  and  assumption,  is  more 
complicated  than  the  first.  The  funda¬ 
mental  facts  dealt  with  in  all  intelligence 
testing  are:  (1)  responses  that  are  made, 
or  the  failure  to  make  any  response,  to  the 
questions  and  directions  of  the  examiner; 

3 Witmer,  Lightner,  “What  is  Intelligence,  and  Who  Has  It?’’ 
The  Scientific  Monthly,  July,  1988,  p.  61,  ff. 

*0p.  cit.  p.  46,  47. 
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(2)  that  the  responses  are  either  right  or 
wrong;  and  (3)  that  the  responses  are  the 
results  of  several  causes,  among  which  the 
most  prominent  and  significant  are  heredity 
and  previous  experience.  If  the  question 
of  the  examiner  is,  In  what  city  is  Columbia 
University?,  and  the  subject  replies,  “New 
Haven,”  or  “New  York,”  or  “I  don’t  know,” 
or  makes  no  response,  the  reply  or  failure  to 
reply  is  a  definite  unquestionable  fact.  Or 
if  the  question  is.  What  day  of  the  week  is  it?, 
the  result  is  a  verifiable  objective  fact  about 
which  scientists  would  not  disagree.  It  is 
upon  such  simple  facts  as  these  that  intelli¬ 
gence  testing  is  based.  While  the  responses 
are  obvious  facts,  it  is  significant  that  they 
are  of  two  kinds — either  right  or  wrong. 
Some  intelligence  tests  contain  questions 
which  elicit  responses  that  cannot  be  scored 
objectively  and  definitely  as  right  or  wrong. 
Copying  a  square  is  one  of  this  kind.  The 
copy  may  be  more  or  less  like  the  original, 
and  the  degree  of  correctness  or  incorrectness 
which  is  counted  right  or  wrong  depends 
to  some  extent,  in  certain  cases  at  least, 
on  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  examiner. 
But  this  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  men¬ 
tal  tests.  They  can  be  so  arranged  that 
the  personal  equation  in  marking  the  re¬ 
sponses  as  right  or  wrong  will  not  be  higher 
than  it  is  in  mathematical  sciences  such  as 
astronomy.  Then  both  the  response  and 
scoring  it  as  right  or  wrong  are  facts  about 
which  there  is  no  serious  disagreement. 
The  diflBculties  begin  with  the  inferences  and 
the  assumptions.  To  what  are  the  facts 
due?  What  are  the  immediate  causes  back 
of  them?  What  valid  conclusions  can  we 
draw  from  them? 

One  of  the  most  common  inferences  is 
that  if  the  subject  responds  correctly  to 
the  question,  he  has  the  knowledge  called 
for.  This  conclusion  seems  so  certain  that 
some  would  call  it  a  fact  instead  of  an  in¬ 
ference.  But  it  is  possible  to  answer  a 
question  correctly  and  not  know  the  answer. 
If  the  correct  response,  “New  York,”  is  given 
to  the  question  referred  to  above,  any  of  the 
following  possibilities  might  obtain:  1.  The 
subject  might  have  known  definitely  the 


correct  answer.  2.  He  might  have  known  | 
that  Columbia  was  either  in  Philadelphia  ' 
or  New  York,  and  have  made  a  lucky  guess. 

3.  He  might  have  known  the  names  of  only 
two  or  three  cities,  and  so  have  guessed 
correctly.  4.  He  might  have  guessed,  j 

estimated,  or  happened  to  give  the  correct  i 
answer  under  various  other  conditions.  S 
Although  we  can  not  be  certain  that  a  single 
correct  response  always  represents  the  ! 

corresponding  knowledge,  this  inference  is 
reliable  enough  not  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  validity  of  intelligence  tests. 

Another  common  inference,  which  needs 
to  be  watched  more  carefully,  is  that  if  the 
subject  makes  the  wrong  response  or  does  not 
respond  at  all,  he  does  not  have  the  knowl¬ 
edge  in  question.  In  that  case  it  might  be  | 
that  he  is  deliberately  misleading  the  { 

examiner,  that  he  has  the  recognition  but  | 

not  the  recall  knowledge,  that  he  carelessly  ‘ 
misses  the  question,  or  that  he  did  not  hear 
or  see  it.  While  misleading  conclusions 
concerning  the  intelligence  of  a  person  may  j 
be  reached  by  inferring  a  lack  of  knowledge  | 
when  the  correct  answers  are  not  given,  | 
this  is  probably  not  often  a  serious  source  < 
of  error.  Objectively,  the  person  who  ^ 
repeatedly  fails  to  respond  correctly  does  not 
know.  Furthermore,  if  the  examiner  is  not  * 
permitted  to  infer  a  lack  of  knowledge  when 
questions  are  missed,  even  the  number 
answered  correctly  would  afford  no  indica-  * 
tion  of  intelligence.  When  several  persons  | 
are  being  compared  by  means  of  their  re-  \ 
sponses  to  fifty  questions,  and  one  person  j 
answers  forty,  another  thirty,  and  another  | 
twenty,  it  is  necessary  to  conclude  that  each  | 
person  could  not  answer  the  questions  that  | 
he  missed,  otherwise  all  persons  might  have  | 
known  all  of  the  fifty,  and  have  been  equal  | 
in  knowledge  and  intelligence.  j 

After  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  is  ‘ 
posited,  the  next  inference  is  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  the  inherited  capacity  by  means 
of  which  he  acquired  that  knowledge.  He  [ 
could  not  have  acquired  the  knowledge 
simply  through  previously  acquired  ability, 
since  all  acquisition  has  as  an  essential  factor 
heredity.  If  the  knowledge  depends  neither 
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on  heredity  nor  environment^  nor  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two,  it  could  be  due  only  to 
magic, — an  hypothesis  manifestly  absurd. 
So  the  inference  that  the  person  who  has 
knowledge  had  the  inherited  capacity  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  it,  is  evidently  sound. 

The  next  inference  is  that  if  the  subject 
had  the  inherited  capacity  he  still  has  it. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  practically  always  the 
case,  but  it  is  possible  for  one  to  acquire 
information  by  the  exercise  of  his  inherited 
capacity,  then  lose  that  capacity,  and 
retain  the  information.  One  might  become 
blind  at  a  mature  age,  and  retain  much  of 
the  knowledge  gained  by  the  aid  of  sight ;  or 
deaf,  and  retain  a  knowledge  of  sounds. 
One  might  in  old  age  retain  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  previously  acquired  which  he  could 
not  acquire  anew.  But  such  instances 
probably  have  no  practical  effect  upon  the 
mental  life  of  children. 

If  by  intelligence  is  meant  knowledge,  or 
information  and  skill,  testing  consists  simply 
in  getting  a  measure  or  indication  of  those 
qualities,  which  is  a  comparatively  simple 
process,  and  is  worth  comparatively  little 
after  it  is  done.  But  if  by  intelligence 
inherited  capacity  to  learn  is  meant,  at  least 
two  factors,  inheritance  and  environment, 
must  be  recognized,  in  order  to  explain  the 
source  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  found. 

Ill 

Now  comes  a  difficulty  in  intelligence  test¬ 
ing,  which  has  received  too  little  attention, 
and  which  should  not  be  evaded.  In  both 
individual  and  group  tests  the  score  based 
on  performance  is  taken  directly  as  the  index 
of  intelligence,  which  is  correct  only  if  the 
two  factors  mentioned  above  contribute 
the  same  fractional  amounts  to  the  per¬ 
formance  in  every  case,  so  the  intelligence 
would  vary  directly  as  the  scores.  While 
the  latter  in  a  general  way  may  be  true, 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  one’s 
knowledge  and  skill  are  not  always  directly 
proportional  to  one’s  intelligence.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  give  a  test  to  a  group 
of  children  who  have  since  birth  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  environment,  to  include  in  the  test,  so 


far  as  possible,  only  those  performances 
that  all  of  the  children  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  to  learn,  and  to  calculate  the 
intelligence  quotients  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
sponses  alone.  But  no  allowance  is  made  in 
the  calculation  for  the  fact  that  the  environ¬ 
ments  have  not  been  identical,  and  the 
opportunities  to  learn  have  not  been  equal. 
For  children  who  have  lived  since  birth  in 
the  same  community,  attended  the  same 
school,  and  learned  the  same  mother  tongue, 
there  may  be  considerable  differences,  on 
account  of  different  home  conditions,  in 
the  opportunities  they  have  had  to  learn 
even  what  is  called  for  in  the  test.  Some 
children  have  probably  from  infancy  been 
given  coins  and  taught  their  names,  others 
have  seldom  seen  coins.  Children  sur¬ 
rounded  at  home  with  books,  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  well  educated  persons, 
have  had  a  much  better  chance  to  acquire 
a  large  vocabulary  than  those  who  have  lived 
in  homes  that  lack  all  those  advantages. 
Since  intelligence  tests  must  call  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  of  some  kind,  and  since  the 
latter  are  affected  by  unequal  home  condi¬ 
tions,  it  is  not  possible,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  to  construct  the  tests  so  as  to 
avoid  this  factor  of  unequal  opportunity 
to  learn.  The  record  booklet  for  the  Stan¬ 
ford  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Intelligence 
Scale  recognizes  this  inequality  by  making 
provision  for  recording  the  social  status  of 
the  child,  but  there  is  no  regular  mathema¬ 
tical  way  pointed  out  of  using  this  record  to 
adjust  or  compensate  the  intelligence  quo¬ 
tient.  Whatever  use  is  made  of  the  estimate 
of  home  conditions  and  the  like  needs  to  be 
made  incidentally.  Just  how  much  effect 
upon  the  intelligence  quotient  this  factor 
ordinarily  has,  can  be  determined  only 
experimentally,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  assume 
that  it  has  none. 

On  account  of  neglecting  this  factor  cer¬ 
tain  assumptions  of  doubtful  validity  have 
been  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  Army 
Alpha  Test.  That  boys  from  the  cities 
made  higher  scores,  on  the  whole,  than  those 
from  rural  districts,  does  not  prove  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  city  boys  are  the  more  intelli- 
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gent.  Some  parts  of  the  test  might  consist 
of  information  that  can  be  acquired  chiefly 
in  cities,  with  no  balancing  part  that  can 
be  learned  chiefly  out  of  cities.  That  men 
made  higher  scores  on  that  test  than  women 
did,  might  be  because  of  similar  reasons. 
Only  further  exjjerimenting  can  determine 
such  points. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  assume  that,  provided 
the  range  of  information  is  wide  enough, 
the  test  will  be  fair  to  persons  of  all  types 
and  in  all  situations,  because  some  of  them 
would  have  come  into  contact  with  more 
of  the  total  amount  than  others.  For  per¬ 
sons  in  this  country  questions  on  the  geog¬ 
raphy  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
or  an  equal  number  on  each  state,  would  be 
fairer  than  on  one  state  only;  but  some  might 
make  low  scores  on  the  former,  because  they 
had  lived  under  such  conditions  that  they 
never  acquired  much  knowledge  about  geog¬ 
raphy.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  an 
assumption  to  conclude,  without  further 
evidence,  that  one  who  makes  a  low  score 
on  a  general  information  test  involving 
various  bits  of  information  on  history,  art, 
literature,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physiol¬ 
ogy,  language,  agriculture,  geography,  music, 
sport,  astronomy,  current  events,  travel, 
amusement,  and  the  like,  is  necessarily 
lacking  in  intelligence. 

IV 

Another  source  of  disagreement  between 
advocates  of  intelligence  testing  and  the 
opponents  is  the  divergent  conceptions  about 
the  order  of  mental  maturing.  Inherited 
mental  capacity  is  divided,  in  respect  to 
maturing,  into  two  parts — potential  or 
latent  and  effective  or  available.  The 
individual  from  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  first  cell  from  which  he  grows,  has,  in 
some  form,  all  of  the  inherited  mental  capac¬ 
ity  that  he  will  ever  have.  At  first  none  of 
this  inheritance  is  available  for  learning, 
all  is  in  the  latent  form,  but  from  year  to 
year  of  the  child’s  life  more  and  more  of  it 
becomes  effective.  A  typical  child  a  year 
old  has  the  inherited  capacity  to  learn  to 
ring  a  bell,  but  he  does  not  have  the  in¬ 


herited  capacity  to  learn  the  meaning  of  two 
times  three  equals  six  until  he  is  several 
years  older.  If  this  maturing  takes  place 
according  to  some  regular  order,  even 
though  not  at  a  uniform  rate,  it  is  possible 
to  predict  from  the  performance  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  at  one  age  what  his  performance 
at  some  future  jjeriod  will  be;  but  if  maturing 
follows  no  system,  the  method  now  used  of 
finding  intelligence  quotients  needs  to  be 
modified.  A  comparison  of  these  two  op¬ 
posite  views,  extreme  regularity  and  irregu¬ 
larity,  can  be  explained  by  hypothetical 
cases.  Assume  that  child  A  has  by  in¬ 
heritance  a  maximum  potential  mental 
grasp  of  ten  digits,  and  that  B  has  a  maxi¬ 
mum  potential  mental  grasp  of  five  digits. 
Several  of  the  numerous  conceivable  orders 
and  rates  in  which  the  potential  inheritance 
of  the  two  might  appear  or  become  effective 
are  indicated  by  the  table.  The  figures 
in  the  body  of  the  table  represent  the  number 
of  digits  that  can  be  rejjeated  from  immediate 
memory  after  one  reading. 


Age 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 


Record  for  Record  for 

A  B 

Case  1  Case  2  Case  3  Case  4 


3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 
6 
7 

7 

8 
8 
9 

9 

10 
10 


2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
5 

5 

6 
7 
7 

9 

10 
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2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


If  all  mental  functions  included  in  intelli¬ 
gence  testing  were  to  mature  regularly  or 
irregularly  as  indicated  for  mental  grasp 
in  cases  1  and  3  (regular)  and  2  and  4 
(irregular),  testing  would  be  facilitated 
if  development  were  regular,  but  if  irregular. 
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it  would  either  be  impossible,  or  a  very 
different  procedure  would  have  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  If  A  and  B  were  examined  at  the 
age  of  six  in  cases  1  and  4,  they  would  appear 
equally  intelligent,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty 
(in  the  same  cases)  a  wide  difference  would 
appear.  If  they  were  examined  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  in  cases  2  and  3,  they  would  seem 
to  be  equal,  but  five  years  later  A’s  score 
would  be  twice  B’s.  Case  2  is  an  illustration 
of  “retarded”  development.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  an  objector  assuming  very  irregular 
development,  precocity  and  retardation,  as 
facts,  would  not  have  any  faith  in  the  prog¬ 
nostic  values  of  tests.  Memory  span  might 
develop  very  rapidly  and  stop  at  an  early 
age  at  a  high  level  or  at  a  rather  low  level; 
reason  in  the  same  individual  might  appear 
very  slowly  and  attain  a  high  or  low  level, 
and  so  on  with  various  other  functions,  form¬ 
ing  a  chaotic  situation. 

The  practical  question  is  whether  the 
order  of  maturing  is  regular  or  irregular, 
and  if  not  completely  one  way  or  the  other, 
to  what  extent.  Most  of  the  experimental 
data  point  to  the  conclusion  of  comparative 
regularity,  but  the  existence  of  important 
exceptions  has  not  been  disproved.  The 
belief  in  some  degree  of  irregularity  has  been 
expressed  by  Professor  Dearborn  in  the 
following  words:  “Every  one  who  is  familiar 
with  this  field  knows  that  the  intelligence 
quotient  ought  to  be  ‘Mental  Age  divided 
by  Physiological  Age’  rather  than  ‘Mental 

Age  divided  by  Chronological  Age’. - 

Some  of  our  much-heralded  prodigies,  who 
have  petered  out,  have  maintained  their 
superiority  for  a  few  years  because  of  earlier 
maturing  plus  hot-housing.”^  Assumptions 
of  extreme  irregularity  or  complete  regularity 
of  maturing  need  to  be  guarded  carefully, 
checked  as  soon  as  possible  by  further  in¬ 
formation. 

V 

If  the  responses  to  intelligence  tests  were 
caused  by  only  two  factors,  effective  inherit¬ 
ance  and  acquired  ability,  and  if  the  order 

_*Dearborn,  Walter  F.,  "Some  Problems  of  Research  in  Educa¬ 
tion,”  School  and  Society,  June  iS,  1923. 


of  maturing  were  regular,  each  of  them  could 
be  isolated  by  providing  practically  iden¬ 
tical  opportunities  (environmental  and  phys¬ 
iological)  for  groups  of  children,  and  the 
amount  of  intelligence  at  maturity  could  be 
predicted.  But  the  additional  factor  of 
temporary  condition  and  attitude  of  the 
child  at  the  time  of  the  test  needs  to  be 
taken  into  account.  A  series  of  tests  for 
each  individual,  a  practice  that  would  be 
very  difficult  because  of  the  time  and  work 
involved,  given  at  various  times  would  help 
to  guard  against  the  effects  of  “off  days.” 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  analyzing  the 
factors  in  the  situation  is  encountered  when 
intelligence  is  defined  as  one  of  a  large 
number  of  qualities  that  make  up  the  total 
inherited  mental  endowment.  Some  such 
complex  as  the  following  then  results: 

Performance  is  due  to 

1.  Previous  learning,  which  is  due  to 

a.  Inheritance 

b.  Opportunity  to  learn 

2.  Temporary  attitude  or  condition  at  the  time 

of  the  test 

3.  Effective  inheritance,  which  is  composed  of 

a.  Intelligence 

b.  Retentiveness 

c.  Perseverance 

d.  Patience 

e.  Self-confidence 

f.  And  others,  ad  libitum 

The  difficulty  of  isolating  the  part  called 
intelligence  from  the  other  parts  of  effective 
inheritance  is  apparent. 

An  assumption  at  the  bottom  of  some 
objections  to  intelligence  testing  may  be 
designated  by  the  term  segmentation  theory 
of  mind,  or  a  kind  of  unlimited  self -propaga¬ 
tion.  Just  as  with  yeast,  one  cell  by  skillful 
manipulation  under  favorable  conditions 
multiplies  into  any  desirable  amount.  One 
conclusion  of  this  psychology  is  that  any 
child,  provided  the  methods  be  sufficiently 
skillful  and  enough  time  and  patience  be 
used,  can  be  taught  anything.  Itard  was 
apparently  actuated  by  such  a  philosophy 
when  he  persisted  in  vain  for  five  years  in 
teaching  an  idiot  to  read.  A  more  modem 
instance  of  a  similar  doctrine  appears  in  the 
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following;  “You  will  not  believe  your  ears, 
if  you  hear  any  one  say  that  no  person  is 
inferior  to  any  other  person:  yet  that  is  just 
about  what  I  intend  to  say  in  what  follows. 
Qualified  with  words  “just  about,”  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  diflScult  to  interpret;  and  we  are 
not  informed  definitely  whether  it  is  true  or 
not  that  no  person  is  inferior  to  any  other 
person,  or  if  true,  to  what  extent  the  in¬ 
feriority  extends. 

The  most  immediately  practical  aspect  of 
mental  testing  is  its  application  to  educa¬ 
tional  administration;  the  effect  it  has  on 
the  lives  of  millions  of  children.  Three 
types  of  the  many  proposed  applications 
will  serve  to  indicate  current  tendencies: 
1.  Controlled  diversity.  The  educational 
opportunities  allowed  each  child  should 
depend  on  his  intelligence  quotient,  those 
of  high  intelligence  quotients  to  be  given  the 
maximum  and  those  of  low  the  minimum  of 
formal  academic  education.  2.  No  control. 
The  door  of  opportunity  should  never  be 
closed  in  the  face  of  any  child.  Let  each 

'Townsend,  H.  G.,  “The  Concept  of  Inferiority,"  School  and  Society, 
Feb.  4,  1922. 


study  what  he  pleases  as  long  as  he  chooses. 
3.  Controlled  uniformity.  Not  only  keep 
the  door  of  opportunity  open  to  every  child, 
but  if  some  show  no  inclination  to  enter, 
run  them  down,  collar  them,  push  them 
through  the  open  door,  and  hold  their  noses 
on  the  academic  grindstone  until  they  do 
learn,  or  until  the  teachers  are  exhausted. 
Such  questions,  however,  are  sociological 
rather  than  psychological,  and  are  irrelevant 
to  a  discussion  of  the  validity  of  intelligence 
tests. 

The  testing  program  will  continue  to 
make  progress,  and  the  results  to  benefit 
the  cause  of  education.  Two  methods  are 
necessary:  the  collection  of  experimental 
data,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results. 
The  latter,  sometimes  ridiculed  as  the 
“armchair  method,”  is  as  valuable  as  the 
former.  Experimental  data  do  not  enable 
us  to  dispense  with  thinking.  Distinguish¬ 
ing  as  clearly  as  possible  between  the  known 
and  the  unknown,  facts  and  inferences,  and 
inferences  and  assumptions  wdll  prove  an 
aid  to  progress. 


STATE  AID  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Clarence  Howe  Thurber 


The  problems  of  increased  support 
to  state  universities  and  colleges 
during  the  past  few  years  have  been 
unusually  acute.  Privately  endowed  in¬ 
stitutions  have  largely  increased  their  pro¬ 
ductive  funds  and  their  tuition  charges,  as 
well  as  quite  generally  limiting  their  enrol¬ 
ments.  With  but  one  known  exception, 
state  institutions  have  not  considered  it 
feasible  to  ease  the  load  by  limiting  the 
number  admitted. 

The  regular  year  enrolments  of  state-sup¬ 
ported  institutions  in  the  United  States 
increased,  on  the  average,  115  per  cent, 
during  the  1910  to  1921  period.  A  number 
of  state  institutions,  some  of  them  out¬ 
standing  state  universities,  had  three,  four. 


and  even  five  times  as  many  regular  students 
in  1921  as  in  1910.  Since  costs  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  1921  were  approximately  double  the 
costs  of  1910,  it  is  evident  that,  with  en¬ 
rolments  more  than  doubled  in  1921,  the 
total  costs  in  1921  for  collegiate  instruc¬ 
tion  alone  should,  on  the  average,  have  been 
over  four  times  as  large  as  the  same  costs  in 
1910,  if  the  same  standards  of  instruction 
were  to  be  maintained.  Large  additions 
to  the  instructional  staff,  buildings,  and 
equipment  have  been  necessitated;  yet  funds 
to  care  for  this  rapid  expansion  have  in  al¬ 
most  all  cases  lagged  far  behind  the  impera¬ 
tive  needs  of  the  institutions.  The  quality 
of  instruction  offered,  then,  has  frequently 
suffered  severely  because  of  these  exigencies. 
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and  the  very  leadership  of  the  state  by  the 
institution  has  been  threatened. 

The  average  fixed  charges,  exclusive  of 
laboratory  fees,  at  eighty-four  such  institu¬ 
tions  investigated  by  the  author  of  this 
article  were  increased  approximately  100  per 
cent,  between  1913  and  1921,  in  an  attempt 
to  help  meet  the  crises  created  by  the 
meager  state  aid,  and  the  trends  of  charges 
are  still  upward.  But  the  policy  of  the 
state  institutions  is  to  care  for  the  large 
overhead  expenses  of  buildings,  equipment, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  instructional  cost 
with  as  low  a  charge  as  is  consistent  with  the 
offering  of  high  grade  instruction.  Thus  the 
importance  of  securing  adequate  appropria¬ 
tions  from  the  state  is  as  highly  essential 
as  ever,  with  the  steadily  increasing  enrol¬ 
ments  and  the  continuously  larger  demands 
for  extension  work  and  research  made  upon 
these  institutions. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  wisdom  of 
adopting  a  mill  tax  or  other  assigned  special 
taxes  for  the  large  support  of  state-aided 
institutions  is  again  being  given  serious 
consideration  in  a  number  of  states.  In 
order  to  reach  any  conclusions  relative  to 
such  assigned  special  taxes,  we  found  in  our 
investigation  that  we  must  first  briefly  con¬ 
sider  and  apply  certain  basic  criteria  and 
principles  to  any  source  of  state  support 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory.  The  following 
are  generally  accepted  principles: 

1.  The  tax  must  be  productive  and  certain. 

2.  The  tax  must  have  a  broad  base. 

3.  The  tax  must  be  elastic  to  meet  chang¬ 

ing  and  increasing  needs. 

4.  The  source  and  amount  of  revenue 

must  be  approved  by  the  people  of 
the  state  and  the  legislature. 

No  tax,  of  course,  is  of  any  value  that  is 
unproductive,  and  since  state  aid  to  state 
universities  amounts  in  a  number  of  cases 
to  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total  state  expenditures, — varying  from  one 
fifth  to  one  twelfth  in  eleven  states  investi¬ 
gated — it  is  quite  evident  that  the  tax  must 
be  elastic  or  the  institution  will  suffer  as 
unusual  needs  are  encountered.  A  change 
in  rate  must  yield  corresponding  changes 


in  amounts  of  revenue  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  from  year  to  year.  The  base  of  tax¬ 
ation  must  be  broad  enough  to  produce 
steadily  from  year  to  year.  The  returns 
from  the  tax  must  be  certain  or  the  work  of 
years  in  building  up  a  strong  faculty  for 
the  institutions — a  situation  not  measured 
by  monetary  standards  alone — may  be 
destroyed  in  a  brief  interval.  The  fourth 
principle  is  self-evident. 

A  thorough  study  of  all  the  different  forms 
of  fiscal  support  given  by  states  to  their 
higher  educational  institutions  reveals  that 
sixty-three  institutions  of  eighty-four  in¬ 
vestigated  receive  state  aid  through  annual 
or  biennial  appropriations.  Clemson  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  South  Carolina  is  the 
one  institution  that  has  obtained  the  whole 
of  its  state  support  for  collegiate  purposes 
for  maintenance  and  buildings  over  a  period 
of  years  from  an  assigned  special  tax.  This 
is  an  income  of  twenty -five  cents  a  ton  on  all 
fertilizers  sold  within  the  state.  The  re¬ 
ceipts  from  this  license  tax  correlate  highly 
with  the  amount  of  cotton  planted  in  the 
state  for  a  given  year,  but  do  not  corre¬ 
spond  at  all,  necessarily,  with  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  institution.  The  base  of  this 
tax  is  too  narrow  to  guarantee  certain  re¬ 
turns  to  a  state  institution  of  this  nature. 

The  other  tax  that  we  must  consider,  then, 
is  the  ad  valorem^  ratio,  or  mill  tax,  which 
now  produces  part  or  all  of  the  state  aid  to 
twenty-three  institutions.  This  is  a  tax  of 
a  fraction  of  a  mill  on  every  dollar  of  the 
state’s  grand  roll  assessment  assigned  by  the 
legislature  to  the  support  of  the  state  college 
or  university.  Michigan  was  the  first  state 
to  guarantee  this  type  of  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  to  its  state  university  in  1871.  At 
that  time  very  few  state  institutions  of 
higher  education  had  secured  regular  state 
support.  State  universities  and  state  col¬ 
leges  were  really  just  beginning  to  establish 
themselves  in  our  educational  scheme. 
From  time  to  time  other  state  institutions 
secured  this  form  of  annual  support  from 
their  state  legislatures,  and  in  each  case, 
with  the  guaranteeing  of  regular  state 
support  (since  state  aid  previously  had  fre- 
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quently  been  intermittent)  state  higher 
education  became  more  securely  established. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth, 
when  the  mill  taxes  were  first  established, 
the  states  guaranteeing  this  form  of  aid 
were  predominantly  agricultural ;  their  wealth 
was  largely  in  lands,  buildings,  and  other 
real  estate,  and  the  state’s  revenues  were 
quite  generally  raised  by  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  advanced  for 
the  adoption  of  the  mill  tax  was  that,  if  such 
a  tax  of  the  proper  size  were  placed  at  its 
disposal,  the  state  institution  would  be 
assured  of  a  steady  and  healthful  growth  and 
could  wisely  plan,  as  does  a  business  cor¬ 
poration,  for  its  future.  The  institution, 
it  was  said,  will  develop  with  the  state.  As 
the  commonwealth  becomes  richer,  more  of 
her  sons  and  daughters  will  seek  higher 
education  at  the  state  institutions.  As  the 
state  develops  more  wealth,  the  grand  roll 
assessment  of  the  state  on  which  the  general 
property  tax  is  levied  will  become  propor¬ 
tionately  larger.  Therefore,  more  wealth, 
more  students;  more  wealth,  broader  base 
on  which  to  levy  mill  tax,  hence,  more 
receipts  to  the  state  institution  to  care  for 
necessary  expansion.  (The  fallacy  lay  in 
the  fact  that  wealth  soon  took  other  forms 
and  ability  to  help  support  the  government 
was  not  confined  to  owners  of  property.) 
The  theory  looked  perfect  and  by  1922 
twenty-three  of  eighty-four  institutions 
studied,  were  receiving  part  or  all  of  their 
state  aid  through  the  designated  ad  valorem 
or  mill  tax.  Montana  put  such  a  source  of 
revenue  into  effect  in  1918  and  Tennessee  in 
1920;  but  Iowa  abolished  it  in  1915  and 
Nebraska  in  1921.  California’s  mill  tax 
went  into  the  discard  in  1911  with  the 
progressive  taxation  system  established  that 
year,  and  many  other  states  have  super¬ 
seded  the  mill  tax  or  supplemented  it  with 
other  forms  of  support. 

History  shows  the  general  property  tax 
to  be  transitory  in  its  effectiveness  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  revenue.  As  a  state  changes  from 
one  predominantly  agricultural  to  one  pre¬ 


dominantly  industrial,  the  forms  of  w'ealth 
change  also.  In  the  cities  and  industrial 
centers  thousands  earn  good  salaries,  but 
own  no  property.  If  they  invest  at  all, 
very  frequently  it  is  in  tax-exempt  bonds  Or 
other  forms  of  intangible  wealth,  and  thus 
they  avoid  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the  state, 
unless  there  is  a  state  income  tax.  Though 
many  states  are  still  lagging,  great  changes 
in  the  state  revenue  systems  have  been  made 
and  are  to  be  made,  since  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax  has  broken  or  is  breaking  down 
as  a  revenue  producer.  Great  wealth  is  go¬ 
ing  entirely  untaxed  where  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax  is  the  only  tax.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  tax  by  which  to  reach  railroads, 
public  utilities,  and  other  corporations, 
mining  and  natural  resources,  incomes  and 
inheritances,  stocks  and  bonds  and  other 
forms  of  intangible  and  personal  wealth. 

Since  these  state  institutions  are  receiving 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  total  state 
expenditures,  it  should  prove  helpful  to 
ascertain  the  total  revenues  raised  for  state 
purposes  which  come  from  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax  and  those  that  come  from  all 
other  state  taxes.  Statistics  taken  from 
the  Bureau  of  Census  report  for  1903  on 
Taxation  and  Wealth,  show  that  the  general 
property  tax  raised  43.5  per  cent,  of  total 
state  taxes  for  that  year,  while  other  taxes 
raised  56.5  per  cent.  The  same  source  for 
1913,  which  was  the  last  comprehensive  re¬ 
port,  shows  the  general  property  tax  raised 
but  38  per  cent,  while  other  state  taxes 
yielded  62  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Many 
states  have  been  revising  their  forms  of 
raising  state  revenues,  and  have  been 
exempting  first  one  and  then  another  form  of 
wealth  from  the  general  property  tax,  in 
order  to  reach  such  exemptions  by  other 
forms  of  taxation,  which  enables  the  state 
to  tax  such  wealth  more  equitably  and 
make  it  bear  its  proportionate  share  of  the 
burden.  Comparatively  few  states  receive 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  their  state  revenue 
from  the  general  property  tax,  while  such 
highly  industrial  states  as  California,  Ohio, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  obtained 
nearly  all  their  state  revenues  from  taxes 
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other  than  the  general  property  tax,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  1913  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Cen¬ 
sus  on  Taxation  and  Wealth. 

Many  other  industrial  states  would  have 
had  much  less  diflBculty  in  raising  their 
revenues,  if  their  taxation  systems  had  not 
still  been  groaning  under  the  outworn 
general  property  tax  system  of  raising 
revenues.  For  when  both  local  and  state 
taxes  are  raised  by  the  general  property  tax 
there  is  every  incentive  to  the  local  boards  to 
appraise  the  local  property  as  low  as  possi¬ 
ble,  in  order  that  their  communities  shall 
bear  a  smaller  part  of  the  total  state  burden. 
The  inequalities  of  assessments  under  the 
general  property  tax  are  notorious  and  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  equalize  them,  so  it  be¬ 
comes  very  diflScult  to  raise  the  assessments. 
The  present  tendency  of  exempting  per¬ 
sonality  and  other  forms  of  wealth  that  can 
better  be  reached  by  other  forms  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  prevents  any  rapid  increase  in  the 
state’s  grand  roll  assessment,  on  which  the 
general  property  tax  is  levied  and  of  which 
the  mill  or  ad  valorem  tax  is  a  part. 

Certain  states  have  gone  so  far  as  to  leave 
to  the  local  community  all  revenues  from 
the  general  property  tax  and  raise  all  state 
revenue  by  other  taxes.  This  appears  to  be 
a  move  in  the  right  direction  as  an  incentive 
to  raise  local  assessments,  since  localities 
will  then  utilize  all  returns  from  this  source. 
The  tendency  also  is  to  retain  land  and  realty 
taxes  as  part  of  the  general  property  tax, 
but  to  supplant  this  tax  for  raising  state 
revenues  with  income  and  inheritance  taxes, 
and  with  such  business  taxes  as  the  “Gross 
Receipts”  tax  of  Texas,  1917;  the  “Sever¬ 
ance  Tax”  of  Louisiana,  1920;  the  “Gross 
Production  Tax”  of  Oklahoma,  1916;  the 
“Pennsylvania  Output  Tax,”  1921;  the 
“Alabama  Tonnage  Tax,”  1919;  the  “Min¬ 
nesota  Occupation  Tax,”  1921, — in  reality  a 
super-tax  on  the  tonnage  of  iron  ore  mined. 

The  tendency  yearly  is  to  narrow  the  base 
of  the  general  property  tax.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  general  property  tax 
becomes  continuously  less  elastic  and  reve¬ 
nues  will  not  increase  proportionately 
with  the  increase  of  rates  nor  with  the 


increasing  demands  of  state  colleges  and 
universities  together  with  other  state  needs. 

Certain  state  institutions  for  whose  sup¬ 
port  there  was  a  designated  mill  tax  have 
suffered  serious  lack  of  funds  to  meet  their 
needs,  since  in  a  number  of  states  it  has  been 
commonly  understood,  when  a  tax  of  this 
kind  has  once  been  designated,  that  the 
state  institution  has  expected  the  mill  tax 
to  be  suflScient  for  both  capital  outlay  and 
maintenance,  but  within  a  few  years  has 
found  that  the  receipts  from  the  tax  do 
not  correspond  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
needs  of  the  institution.  Finally,  when 
salaries  have  become  so  low  that  other  in¬ 
stitutions  continuously  have  taken  the 
stronger  numbers  of  the  faculty  or  such  men 
have  been  forced  into  business,  and  the 
building  program  has  reached  a  standstill 
and  the  institution  has  become  over¬ 
crowded  and  cramped  in  all  ways,  another 
“drive”  is  made  on  the  legislature  for  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  mill  tax.  The 
amount  of  return  from  the  mill  tax  will  then 
possibly  correlate  with  the  needs  of  the 
institution  for  a  year  or  two,  only  to  lapse 
into  the  old  state  of  affairs  as  time  goes  on. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any,  of  the  large 
institutions  that  still  rely  solely  upon  the 
mill  tax  for  total  state  support.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  receives  a  twenty- 
three-hundredths  mill  tax,  but  this  re¬ 
turned  but  $401,524  for  1920,  while  the 
total  state  support  to  the  university  for 
that  year  was  $3,491,005.  The  balance, 
$3,089,481,  was  made  up  by  legislative 
appropriations  to  meet  the  university  bud¬ 
get.  For  the  biennium  1922-1924  the  same 
institution  receives  $3,000,000,  not  raised 
by  the  general  property  tax,  in  addition  to 
the  receipts  from  the  twenty-three  hun¬ 
dredths  mill  tax,  besides  $157,000  annual 
special  appropriations  to  meet  the  budget. 
Though  both  Michigan  state  institutions 
still  receive  receipts  from  designated  mill 
taxes,  their  building  programs  are  cared 
for  by  special  appropriations,  which,  with 
other  receipts  to  these  institutions,  amount 
really  to  an  annual  balancing  of  the  needs 
and  the  receipts  to  each  institution.  Wis- 
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consin,  though  receiv  ing  a  five-eighths  mill 
tax,  is  on  a  budget  system,  and  the  state 
support  to  that  institution  dep>ends  on  the 
ability  of  the  legislature  to  balance  the 
revenues  of  the  state  with  the  needs  of  the 
institution  together  with  other  state  needs. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

It  is  frequently  urged  that  the  putting  of 
the  state  institution  on  the  returns  from  a 
designated  mill  tax  allows  the  institutions  to 
dev^elop  unhampered  by  political  interfer- 
encie,  and  the  craving  of  the  administration 
for  such  non-interference  may  be  readily 
understood.  But  frequently  the  results 
of  making  the  institution  dependent  on  the 
mill  tax  have  Ijeen  disastrous  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  in  the  long  run. 

There  are  just  as  strong  arguments  on  the 
other  side  to  show  that  the  presenting  of  a 
tentative  budget  and  legislative  askings 
together  with  the  outlined  needs  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  the  legislature  annually  or 
biennially  keeps  the  legislature  and  the 
people  of  the  state  thoroughly  informed  of 
the  needs  and  activities  of  the  state  institu¬ 
tion.  Thus  when  the  budgetary  procedure 
is  properly  handled  the  struggle  to  obtain 
the  proportionate  amount  of  state  funds 
for  support  is  a  decided  asset  rather  than  a 
drawback  to  the  institution’s  progress.  No 
institution  will  continue  to  receive  large 
appropriations  from  a  state  that  does  not 
get  public  recognition  of  its  social  service 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  state.  The  state 


institution  on  the  budget  system  of  ap¬ 
propriations  must,  then,  keep  the  publie 
continuously  informed  as  to  all  pertinent 
facts  of  student  enrolment,  faculty,  building, 
extension,  and  research,  and  fiscal  conditions 
at  the  institution,  together  with  data  on 
similar  institutions  of  other  states.  This  is 
part  of  the  necessary  educational  procedure 
in  a  democracy  and  should  enable  the  in¬ 
stitution  to  maintain  its  leadership  in  the 
state.  From  the  state’s  point  of  view  it  is 
also  just  as  desirable  and  reasonable  to  ask 
the  state  institution  to  give  an  accounting 
of  its  funds  and  justify  its  requests  as  to 
make  similar  requests  of  other  institutions 
receiving  state  support. 

The  practice  of  assigning  designated 
sources  of  revenue  to  support  particular 
functions  of  government  without  knowing 
whether  there  will  be  a  high  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  needs  and  the  returns  is  mediaeval 
and  highly  unscientific.  The  present  de¬ 
mand  is  for  a  balancing  of  appropriations 
and  revenues  under  budgetary  procedure. 
The  tendency  away  from  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax  combined  with  this  demand  makes 
it  desirable  that  budgetary  procedure  replace 
the  mill  tax  form  of  state  aid  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  feasible  and  that  states  contemplating 
mill  tax  action  for  support  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  have  a  careful  study  of  their  state  and 
other  state  revenue  systems  made  before 
giving  serious  consideration  to  such  form 
of  support. 


NO  GREATER  error  was  ever  conceived  in  the  popular  mind  than  the  belief, 
often  concealing  a  fear,  that  a  professor  “may  teach  w'hat  he  pleases.”  The 
present  truth  of  any  subject  is  determined  by  the  eobperative  labors  of  all  who 
have  ever  devoted  their  lives  and  talents  to  the  investigation  of  that  subject.  The 
truth  is  not  determined  by  human  fears,  preferences,  or  hopes.  The  search  for  the 
truth  implies  the  highest  honor  in  its  prosecution  and  the  most  scrupulous  honesty 
of  statement.  This  of  itself  is  so  impressive  an  obligation  that  no  other  can  be 
conceived  as  of  equal  importance.  It  is  a  solemn  responsibility  not  to  be  lightly 
assailed.  The  degradation  of  teaching  means  irreparable  spiritual  loss  to  the  nation. 

Joseph  Villiers  Denney, 


From  address  as  President  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  1923 


THE  GOLDEN  GUESS 

John  Adams 


Framing  an  liypothesis”  makes  a 
much  more  imposing  proposition 
than  “making  a  guess”  or  “having  a 
shot  at.”  Yet  underlying  all  three  there  is 
the  same  element  of  uncertainty,  the  same 
venturing  out  into  the  great  unknown  with 
the  more  or  less  well-founded  hope  that  things 
will  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end.  But  while 
hypotheses  are  treated  in  the  school-room 
with  all  the  respect  to  which  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled,  guesses  meet  a  very 
frigid  welcome.  Teachers  are  unwilling  to 
admit  the  kinship  between  the  two,  and 
even  if  forced  to  acknowledge  the  con¬ 
sanguinity  they  put  matters  right  by  classi¬ 
fying  the  guess  as  a  poor  relation. 

Few  teachers  have  a  good  word  to  say  for 
guessing  in  the  class-room.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  frivolity,  lack  of  serious  effort, 
an  attempt  to  take  an  unfair  adv'^antage  of 
the  teacher.  When  they  consult  the  dic¬ 
tionary  they  find  that  the  lexicographer  is 
inclined  to  suggest  some  vague  connection 
between  the  words  get  and  guess,  and  in  their 
hearts  they  have  no  diflBculty  in  explaining 
the  sort  of  connection  as  something  illegiti¬ 
mate.  To  them  it  means  the  getting  at 
something  by  an  unjustifiable  short  cut. 
Naturally  in  the  class-room  the  word  is 
almost  invariably  used  in  connection  with 
answers  to  questions  set  to  pupils,  and  a 
great  number  of  teachers  would  be  quite 
content  to  accept  the  off-hand  definition 
offered  by  a  professional  colleague  when 
questioned  on  the  subject:  “Answering  by 
saying  whatever  comes  into  the  mind,  with¬ 
out  bothering  to  think  about  it.”  As  thus 
defined  the  guess  has  nothing  to  be  said  in 
its  favor.  Eliminate  thinking,  and  the 
whole  thing  goes  by  the  board. 

But  the  moment  an  answer  involves 
thought,  however  crude,  it  rises  above  the 
level  of  a  school  vice,  and  comes  to  be  at 


least  a  form  of  school  virtue,  however 
humble.  To  be  sure  the  thought  may  be 
misdirected,  and  may  be  concerned  more 
with  meeting  the  demands  of  the  teacher 
than  with  the  discovery  and  expression  of 
truth.  Some  guesses  are  the  outcome  of 
what  may  not  unfairly  be  called  bluff.  Now 
no  wise  person  will  maintain  that  poker 
does  not  demand  thinking  of  a  kind,  even 
though  he  may  condemn  the  use  made  of 
the  thought.  When  the  teacher  protests: 
“  Now  you’re  guessing,”  she  is  really  calling 
the  pupil’s  bluff,  and  demanding  that  he 
shall  stop  trying  to  deceive  her,  and  set 
about  getting  at  an  answer  based  on  defi¬ 
nite  data.  The  typically  depraved  form 
of  guessing  is  the  kind  that  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  spin  of  a  coin.  All  wise 
teachers  are  on  their  guard  against  question 
forms  that  permit  of  this  hit-or-miss  treat¬ 
ment.  Every  question  admitting  of  the 
answer  “yes”  or  “no”  is  a  direct  temptation 
to  this  illegitimate  form  of  guessing.  Even 
here,  however,  the  ingenious  class-adven¬ 
turer  generally  uses  a  little  thought,  directed 
not  to  the  subject  matter,  it  is  true,  but 
rather  to  the  teacher’s  expression,  from 
which  he  does  his  best  to  determine  whether 
the  three-lettered  word  or  the  two-lettered 
one  is  more  likely  to  meet  the  case. 

Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  while  the  poker 
region  is  barred,  a  wide  range  remains  for 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  guessing.  Many 
years  ago  a  learned  book  appeared  with  the 
title  Guesses  at  Truth.  It  was  welcomed  by 
the  world  of  letters,  and  criticized  widely  but 
respectfully.  Some  at  least  of  these  guesses 
are  undoubtedly  wrong,  but  this  does  not 
detract  from  the  method .  If  philosophers  can 
carry  on  their  serious  work  by  plain  guessing, 
there  can  be  no  justice  in  denying  its  use  by 
the  school  pupil.  Wherever  there  is  doubt 
in  a  child’s  mind,  as  he  answers  a  question, 
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he  is  in  the  same  case  as  the  philosopher 
when  he  makes  a  guess  at  truth.  The  pupil 
in  fact  makes  an  hypothesis:  if  he  is  right, 
his  answer  is  accepted  and  the  matter  ends 
there.  His  hypothesis  has  been  justified. 
If  he  is  wrong,  his  answer  is  refused,  and  he 
has  to  modify  his  hypothesis  to  try  to  meet 
the  criticism  of  the  teacher.  For  when  the 
pupil  answers  amiss,  the  skilful  teacher  does 
not  merely  reject  the  answer,  but  brings 
forward  some  new  fact  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  hypothesis  made  by  the  pupil. 
By  a  series  of  hypotheses,  then,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  term,  guesses,  the  pupil  gradually 
approaches  and  finally  reaches  a  statement 
that  can  stand  criticism.  His  final  success 
justifies  the  optimistic  way  in  which  a  poet 
speaks  when  he  asserts  that 

The  golden  guess 

Is  morning  star  to  the  fair  round  of  truth. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  business  to  discover 
what  element  of  truth  underlies  each  of  the 
false  answers  his  pupils  supply.  Every  time 
that  she  succeeds  in  getting  at  the  true 
reason  for  the  false  answer,  she  should  give 
herself  a  good  mark;  every  time  she  cannot, 
she  should  give  herself  a  bad  one.  For  it  is 
her  business  to  know  just  this  sort  of  thing. 
When  asked,  for  example,  to  supply  an 
instance  of  a  collective  noun,  the  boy  answers : 
“A  vacuum  cleaner”:  the  teacher  has  to 
determine  whether  the  boy  is  impertinent, 
or  is  misled  by  the  suggestion  of  the  term 
collective.  If  he  looks  knowing,  and  turns 
round  for  the  applause  of  his  class-mates,  the 
wise  teacher  will  take  no  note  of  his  face¬ 
tiousness,  but  merely  get  some  other  pupil  to 
supply  an  orthodox  collective  noun.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  genuinely  surprised 
at  the  failure  to  satisfy,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
explanation  that  will  rectify  his  hypothesis. 
When  asked  to  distinguish  between  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  the  pupil  answers: 
“Direct  taxation  you  must  pay  at  once; 
indirect  taxation  you  needn’t.”  This  does 
not  belong  to  the  objectionable  form  of 
guessing.  There  is  a  justification  for  the 
answer:  it  is  wrong,  but  it  is  reasonable. 
Similarly,  there  is  some  justification  for  the 
definition:  “Manslaughter  is  killing  a  man 


for  no  apparent  reason.”  The  pupil  had 
clearly  in  his  mind  that  before  the  killing  of 
a  human  being  amounts  to  murder  there  must 
be  some  more  or  less  discreditable  motive. 
It  was  not  a  guess,  but  a  confused  explana¬ 
tion,  that  resulted  in  the  exposition  of  an 
inquest :  “  When  you  have  died  unexpectedly 
you  are  cross-examined  by  a  coroner.” 
Every  time  a  pupil  has  a  rational  ex¬ 
planation  for  his  answer,  however  far¬ 
fetched  the  explanation  may  be,  he  must  be 
exonerated  from  the  charge  of  illegitimate 
guessing. 

The  process  by  which  a  pupil  is  led  to 
modify  his  first  guess  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reach  the  truth,  may  be  called  confronta¬ 
tion.  The  pupil  presents  a  statement  that 
is  satisfactory  to  himself.  The  teacher 
immediately  confronts  him  with  some  fact 
that  is  inconsistent  with  the  proffered 
statement,  and  thus  indicates  that  a  new 
attempt  is  necessary.  For  example,  the 
teacher  asks:  “What  is  a  lie?”  and  at  once 
gets  the  confident  reply:  “Saying  what  is 
not  true.”  The  teacher  proceeds  to  con¬ 
front  the  pupil  with  the  case  of  Columbus, 
who  came  back  from  his  voyage  and  said 
he  had  discovered  another  route  to  India. 
Was  he  telling  a  lie?  The  pupils  recon¬ 
sider  and  suggest  that  a  lie  is  telling  what  is 
not  true  and  knowing  that  it  is  not  true. 
This  is  confronted  by  the  case  of  the  novelist 
who  tells  what  is  not  true  and  what  he 
knows  is  not  true.  Is  the  novelist,  then, 
telling  lies?  The  pupils  realize  that  he 
is  a  sort  of  licensed  liar,  but  do  not  feel 
justified  in  condemning  him.  Accordingly, 
they  amend  their  definition  into  “telling 
knowingly  what  is  not  true,  and  getting 
some  benefit  from  it.”  At  this  point  the 
teacher  brings  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
large  sums  he  used  to  make,  and  the  pupils 
are  once  more  sent  on  their  travels.  Some 
of  them  suggest  that  the  lie  implies  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  deceive  somebody.  The  irritating 
teacher  indicates  that  it  is  a  mark  of 
the  highest  art  in  novel-writing  to  make  the 
reader  believe,  for  the  time  being,  that  the 
story  is  true.  Taking  pity  on  the  con¬ 
fused  pupils,  the  teacher  suggested  the 
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case  of  the  wax  policeman  placed  at  the  door 
of  a  wax-work  show  well-known  to  the 
pupils,  and  the  problem  came  to  be:  was  he 
a  lie?  The  pupils  had  the  belief  that  he 
was,  after  all,  a  sort  of  lie.  In  their  doubt 
the  children  welcome  gleefully  the  problem 
whether  it  was  a  lie  for  a  boy  who  had  run 
round  a  field  in  eight  minutes  to  say  he  had 
run  round  it  in  seven  and  one  half.  This  time 
there  was  no  hesitation :  this  was  emphatically 
a  lie.  The  notion  of  an  unfair  advantage  was 
accordingly  added  to  the  definition,  and 
the  pupils’  minds  were  at  rest.  This  re¬ 
sult  does  not  provide  a  perfect  definition  of 
a  lie,  but  it  does  lead  to  a  working  definition 
suitable  for  the  stage  at  which  the  pupils 
found  themselves.  The  processes  suflBciently 
illustrate  confrontation,  and  supply  a  series 
of  guesses  by  which  the  pupils  work  their 
way  to  something  not  far  from  the  truth. 

The  fact  is  that  children  are  guessing  all 
the  time,  and,  for  that  matter,  so  are  adults. 
The  old-fashioned  English  use  of  the  phrase 
“I  guess”  that  became  idiomatic  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  still  heard  here  on 
occasion,  is  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  habit  in  ordinary 
life.  The  teacher’s  only  justifiable  objection 
to  guessing,  then,  is  that  it  is  sometimes 
carried  on  with  too  little  material  to  work 
upon.  We  niust  not  confuse  inarticulate¬ 
ness  with  error.  A  pupil  may  know  in  a 
vague  way  something  that  he  cannot  ex¬ 
press,  and  yet  he  may  be  able  to  recognize 
the  exact  truth  when  it  is  presented  to  him. 
The  pupil  was  not  guessing  who  tried  to 
explain  the  difference  between  a  widow 
and  a  window  by  beginning  “you  can  see 
through  a  window,  but - ”  The  in¬ 

telligent  teacher  could  at  once  turn  this 
inarticulateness  into  clear  expression  by 
suggesting  the  idea  of  a  person.  The  pupil 
obviously  knew  the  essential  elements  of 
the  answer,  even  though  the  over-intelligent 
outsider  might  read  into  the  answer  a  mean¬ 
ing  that  was  not  there,  so  far  as  the  pupil 
was  concerned.  In  this  case  the  pupil 


knew  the  essential  point.  Sometimes,  how¬ 
ever,  he  answers  vaguely  from  a  mere 
memory  of  something  connected  with  the 
subject  in  hand.  Asked  how  Socrates  died, 
he  may  answer  as  the  result  of  blurred 
association  of  sounds:  “He  died  of  a  dose  of 
wedlock.” 

Our  friends  the  psycho-analysts  are  hold¬ 
ing  out  hopes  that  they  may  be  able  to  help 
us  to  interpret  answers  that  we  have  hitherto 
treated  as  the  result  of  mere  chance.  In 
other  words,  when  a  pupil  appears  to  be 
guessing,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the  term,  he 
may  be  responding  to  inner  forces  that  ad¬ 
mit  of  explanation,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  discover  a  great  deal  about  the  mental 
content  of  our  pupils  from  their  random 
guessing.  But  for  the  immediate  purpose  of 
the  teacher,  here  and  now  in  the  classroom, 
it  is  enough  to  rely  upon  mere  common 
sense,  knowledge  of  the  pupil’s  scholastic 
mental  content,  and  skill  in  reading  the 
signs  of  the  reactions  of  junior  human 
nature.  Teachers  are  right  in  keeping  a 
sharp  eye  on  the  guessing  of  their  pupils, 
not  in  order  to  extirpate  it,  but  to  direct  it 
into  the  proper  channels.  If  the  pupils  do 
not  guess  during  a  lesson,  it  means  that 
there  is  not  enough  opportunity  for  en¬ 
terprising  thinking.  If  the  pupil  can  an¬ 
swer  all  the  questions  asked  with  perfect 
accuracy,  because  they  deal  with  facts  al¬ 
ready  known,  we  do  not  have  thinking  in 
that  class,  but  merely  examination,  mere 
reproduction  of  material  already  acquired. 
If  the  pupil  can  answer  with  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  because  he  is  following  the  laws  of 
thought  as  thought,  he  is  certainly  doing 
real  thinking,  but  he  is  being  confined  to 
certain  more  or  less  mathematical  subjects. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  school  subjects  the 
pupil  must  answer  with  some  diffidence, 
because  he  has  not  at  his  stage  the  full 
knowledge  necessary  to  answer  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  greater  part  of  the  school 
activity  may  be  fairly  claimed  as  the  sphere 
of  the  golden  guess. 


VISITING  THE  FRENCH  GRAMMARIANS 

Julia  M.  Andrews 


That  which  is  not  clear  is  not 
French,”  declared  Rivarol,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  the  French  have 
striven  to  live  up  to  the  ideal.  The  result 
is  that  they  express  themselves  with  ease 
and  accuracy  unrivalled  by  any  other 
nationality.  What  has  been  the  basis  of 
the  training  which  has  brought  about  this 
result?  A  hint  to  the  answer  is  found  in  the 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Minister:  “French 
is  a  living  language  which  is  known  poorly  if 
it  is  learned  merely  by  usage.  The  study  of 
grammar  is,  then,  a  necessity.” 

“Learned  by  usage” — where  have  we 
heard  the  phrase?  Is  it  not  the  slogan  for 
the  present  system  of  English  teaching  in 
the  United  States?  “  The  study  of  grammar 
is  a  necessity.”  Have  we  not  long  ago  de¬ 
cided  that  the  study  of  grammar  was  the 
cause  of  much  useless  distress  to  our  delicate 
American  youth;  that  it  was  a  mere  incum¬ 
brance  to  his  peace  of  mind?  Yes,  we  in 
America  have  progressed  far  in  our  pedagogi¬ 
cal  ideas  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  our 
native  tongue.  “Fundamental  grammar,” 
which  means  no  grammar  at  all,  is  our  cry. 
“Learn  by  usage!”  “Teach  by  correct 
example!”  How  fortunate  that  our  young 
generation  has  always  the  correct  example; 
that  it  hears  nothing  but  perfect  English ! 

The  unprogressive  French  still  believe  that 
“if  a  boy  is  to  resist  the  bad  language  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  street,  he  must  have  adequate 
knowledge  with  which  to  fortify  the  good 
habits  that  he  forms  at  school.”  The  “ade¬ 
quate  knowledge”  is  found  to  consist  of  an 
acquaintance  with  grammar — “real  gram¬ 
mar  that  treats  openly,  and  without  apology, 
such  principles  as  render  language  relations 
both  intelligible  and  serviceable,  and  that 
furnishes  him  with  a  better  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  language  he  speaks  and  writes.” 
The  French  cling  to  the  worn-out  belief 


that  increasing  the  knowledge  in  the  use 
of  the  mother  tongue  is  still  one  of  the  aims 
of  education.  How  different  from  our 
superior  American  ideas!  Irving  E.  Out- 
calt,  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  declares  in  School  and  Society ^ 
“The  school  should  regard  as  mischievous 
any  form  of  instruction  that  would  present 
mere  facility  in  the  use  of  language  as  a 
thing  of  importance;  but  it  is  the  business 
of  the  school  to  enrich  and  inspire  the  lives 
of  the  children  and  at  the  same  time  lead 
them  to  an  adequate  self-expression  through 
common  speech.”  “Enrich  and  inspire 
lives,”  “lead  them  to  adequate  self-expres¬ 
sion!”  Let  us  vigorously  applaud  our  high 
American  ideals! 

What  are  the  results  of  our  enlightened 
idealistic  teaching  and  the  more  sordid 
pedagogy  of  the  French?  Rollo  Walter 
Brown,  author  of  How  the  French  Boy  Learns 
to  Write,  states  that  the  boy  of  France 
rarely  makes  a  serious  grammatical  error 
after  he  is  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
that  his  written  work  is  characterized  by 
great  grammatical  correctness,  sharp  ac¬ 
curacy  of  thought,  sure  and  intelligent  free¬ 
dom,  and  careful  regard  for  good  form  and 
finish.  Mr.  Brown  adds  that  French  bar¬ 
bers,  cobblers,  messenger  boys,  auto-bus 
conductors,  grocers,  and  waitresses  are  able 
to  explain  questions  of  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  usage,  an  ability  which  has  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  a  conscience  which  holds 
them  to  accurate  speech  and  writing. 

This  record  seems  most  remarkable  in 
consideration  of  the  type  of  French  teaching. 
What  must  be  the  results  of  our  American 
pedagogy?  But  wait — we  hear  rumors  we 
cannot  understand!  An  Indiana  college 
professor  gives  a  simple  language  test  to  the 
college  freshmen  of  the  state.  Only  one 
half  of  the  students  are  able  to  distinguish 
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between  one  sentence  and  two!  He  later 
applies  the  test  to  the  freshmen  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  after  they  have 
been  in  residence  one  month.  Not  one 
third  can  distinguish  between  a  whole  and  a 
fraction  of  a  sentence!  There  must  be 
some  mistake!  But  no — a  Yale  professor 
pronounces  one  sixth  of  his  students  illi¬ 
terate  !  Everywhere  college  teachers  are 
making  similar  discoveries.  Is  functional 
grammar  failing  to  function? 

Let  us  come  down  to  earth.  We  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  a  lamentable  difference  in 
the  results  of  the  teaching  of  French  in 
France  and  the  teaching  of  English  in  the 
United  States:  the  French  pupil  knows, 
knows  that  he  knows  and  why  he  knows;  the 
American  pupil  thinks  that  he  knows,  has  no 
idea  why  he  knows,  and  is  lazily  content  in 
his  “familiar  fields  of  complacent  ignorance.” 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  grammar  may 
have  its  uses.  For  the  French  pupil,  it 
furnishes  a  means  of  self-criticism,  aids  in 
the  contest  with  habit,  serves  as  guide  in 
case  of  doubt,  and  gives  greater  understand¬ 
ing  of  literature.  It  enables  him  to  express 
himself  with  accuracy  and  to  understand 
logical  processes  such  as  are  revealed  in  the 
study  of  grammar. 

The  remarkable  effectiveness  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  French  grammar  is  due,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  three  outstanding  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  system  of  instruction:  simplifica¬ 
tion,  the  early  beginning  of  the  subject  in 
the  school  life  of  the  child,  and  its  vital 
relationship  to  every  other  educational 
activity. 

“France,  to  a  greater  extent  than  Amer¬ 
ica,  passed  through  a  period  when  grammar 
was  a  cumbersome,  difficult  subject,”  states 
Rollo  Walter  Brown.  “Yet  French  teach¬ 
ers  seem  to  have  agreed  much  more  gener¬ 
ally  than  Americans  that  the  older  formal 
grammar  possessed  real  value.  In  their 
reforms,  then,  instead  of  discarding  gram¬ 
mar  completely,  or  almost  completely  as 
was  done  in  the  United  States,  they  tried 
to  eliminate  the  unimportant  and  the  in¬ 
jurious  and  keep  the  valuable.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  simplification  is  not  completed;  and 


the  character  of  the  French  language  makes 
it  impossible  to  carry  the  process  as  far  as  it 
might  be  carried  in  English.”  Simplification 
was  brought  about  first  in  subject  matter. 
The  present  subject  matter  for  the  beginning 
grades  treats  with  a  few  principles  which 
are  easily  understood  and  easily  observed  in 
everyday  speech.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
school  course  the  study  takes  in  more  de¬ 
tailed  exercises  in  syntax,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
stant  review  of  the  principles  learned  in  the 
lower  grades.  In  1910  the  Minister  secured 
through  his  professional  advisors  and  the 
best  teachers  of  the  French  language  the 
most  nearly  satisfactory  system  of  grammar 
nomenclature.  This  system  dispensed  with 
much  of  the  confusion  due  to  different 
textbook  nomenclature,  and  brought  about 
uniformity  of  name  in  all  fundamental 
matters. 

The  French  have  put  into  practice  the 
principle  observed  by  Thomas  P.  Beyer,  of 
Hamline  University,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
in  the  Educational  Review  of  June, 
1922,  “It  is  the  very  young  dog  who  can 
learn  new  tricks  in  grammar;  the  college 
freshman  is  usually  too  old  to  make  over 
his  colloquial  wardrobe.”  By  the  time  the 
French  boy  is  eight  or  nine,  he  is  able  to 
discuss  the  functions  of  the  different  parts 
of  speech  and  to  talk  in  grammatical  terms 
about  the  simpler  forms  of  the  sentence. 
The  French  teacher,  according  to  Mr. 
Brown,  explains  that  the  child  must  learn 
the  elements  of  grammar  while  he  is  young, 
and  that  he  must  master  a  few  things  so 
thoroughly  that  they  cease  to  be  mere 
knowledge  and  become  habit  and  feeling. 
This  logic  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
belief  of  the  American  functional  grammar¬ 
ian  that  if  grammar  is  to  be  studied  at  all, 
it  is  a  subject  fitted  only  for  college  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  French 
grammar  teaching  lies  neither  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  nor  in  its  early  beginning,  but  in 
the  relationship  it  bears  to  the  whole  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  the  child.  Grammar  is  both  a 
study  in  itself  and  a  part  of  every  other 
subject  of  the  school.  The  short  period 
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given  over  to  studying  grammatical  princi¬ 
ples  is  followed  by  one  in  which  the  use  of 
these  principles  is  demonstrated  by  reading 
a  piece  of  literature,  writing  a  theme,  criti¬ 
cizing  a  theme  already  written,  analyzing  the 
structure  of  a  sentence,  or  giving  an  oral 
composition.  Principles  of  grammar  are 
constantly  applied  to  the  pupil’s  written 
and  oral  language  and  held  up  as  a  norm  of 
correct  speech.  The  pupil  looks  upon 
grammar  not  as  a  subject  apart;  not  as 
something  abstract  and  merely  theoretical. 


[May 

but  as  the  most  useful  and  practical  course 
in  his  school  life. 

“That  which  is  not  clear  is  not  French,” 
declares  the  French  teacher  to  his  pupil. 
Clearness,  he  believes,  can  be  obtained  only 
from  an  intelligent  understanding  of  lan¬ 
guage  principles.  Grammar  is  the  only  de¬ 
vice  he  has  discovered  for  teaching  these 
principles.  Perfection  in  the  method  of 
grammar  teaching  has  therefore  been  his 
aim.  May  we  not  learn  something  from  the 
French  teacher? 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEMOCRACY 

S.  F.  Sackett 


ESPITE  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Lenine,  of  the  proverbial  Kaiser, 
and  others  of  similar  hue,  democracy 
is  still  popular.  Indeed,  it  is  so  much  the 
thing  of  the  hour  that  one  verges  on  trite¬ 
ness  in  saying  that  schools  must  be  labora¬ 
tories  of  democracy,  places  of  preparation 
for  intelligent  citizenship. 

We  believed,  in  our  high  school,  that 
democracy,  persistently  sought  after  but 
altogether  too  seldom  practiced  and  too 
seldom  taught,  should  be  one  of  the  school’s 
ideals  toward  which  we  should  yearly  strive. 
How  could  we  obtain  it? 

Our  situation  was  one  which  I  daresay 
mirrors  many  high  schools.  We  had  an 
embryonic  student  body.  It  functioned 
slightly  with  loud  creaks  and  groans  which 
were  too  often  stifled  by  the  labored  efforts 
of  the  “faculty  advisers.”  The  student 
body  existed,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  name  and  a 
president,  but  the  idea  of  students  actively 
organized  and  working  out,  in  practice,  their 
own  government  was  utterly  foreign. 

Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  I  would  estimate 
that  the  greater  percentage  of  schools  still 
cling  to  the  teacher-versus-student  attitude. 
By  that,  I  imply  a  situation  where  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  crushed  beneath  the  Power,  to  wit, 
the  faculty.  Teachers  exist  to  curb  the 
pupil;  pupils  exist  primarily  to  worry  the 


teacher.  Such  a  system  neither  leads  a 
teacher  to  his  or  her  highest  endeavor  (too 
much  effort  being  wasted  in  sheer  disciplin¬ 
ary  effort  to  afford  time  for  constructive 
work),  nor,  worst  of  all,  does  it  result  in 
practical  training  for  citizenship.  It  does, 
it  is  true,  provide  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which 
Machiavellian  students  find  outlet  for  innate 
tendencies  toward  rumpus-making. 

Our  problem?  To  provide  a  student  or¬ 
ganization  which  would  give  every  student 
a  chance  to  express  himself  constructively, 
but  a  student  organization  sanely  built, 
which  at  every  opportunity  would  utilize 
its  own  power  to  settle  its  own  diflBculties. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  these  things 
were  postulated: 

First,  that  every  student  had  far  more 
ability  to  govern  himself  and  to  exercise 
self-control  than  either  he  or  the  teacher 
realized. 

Second,  that  the  normal  high  school  boy 
or  girl  is  at  heart  sound  and  can  be  trusted. 

Third,  that  students  are  really  more 
anxious  to  work  out  a  constructive  program 
than  to  spend  a  year  in  sundry  attempts 
at  deviltry. 

Fourth,  that  the  greatest  asset  of  democ¬ 
racy  is  the  implication  of  the  word — 
actual  comradeship  existing  between  groups 
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and  between  individuals.  Experience  has 
certainly  proved  that  problems  of  discipline 
are  often  caused,  by  all  means  accentuated, 
because  students  have  little  understanding  of 
the  teacher,  while  contrawise,  the  teacher 
lives  in  an  entirely  different  world  from  that 
of  the  pupil. 

We  first  sorted  out  the  leaders  in  the  school. 
“Would  you  like  an  organization?”  “Yes, 
assuredly  so,”  said  the  leaders.  “Would  you 
like  a  major  part  in  its  formation?”  Some 
hesitation,  then  a  “Yes,  if  we  could  do  it.” 
And  so  the  system  grew. 

The  first  step  was  to  call  a  general  assem¬ 
bly.  Knowing  the  timidity  of  most  people 
“in  meeting”  the  school  leaders  had  their 
speakers  previously  chosen.  From  senior 
class  to  lowly  freshman  came  unanimous 
sentiment  for  some  student  organization  big 
enough  to  provide  a  place  for  every  student. 

The  die  was  cast.  This  constitutional 
convention  appointed  a  committee  which, 
in  dead  earnest,  worked  on  what  to  them  was 
truly  a  big  problem  in  their  thus  far  unim¬ 
portant  careers.  Night  after  night  they 
labored,  discussing  the  problems  of  their 
school.  A  training  in  democracy,  in  self- 
government?  What  better  could  one  ask? 
The  “agenda”  was  long.  Each  student 
had  his  ideas  of  what  was  needed  and  oft- 
times,  as  it  ever  must  be  with  groups  of  this 
nature,  compromises  were  imperative.  For 
example,  there  arose  the  question  of  an  honor 
code.  Should  the  student  body  constitu¬ 
tion  declare  for  student  honor  in  all  matters? 
The  discussion  was  warm  but  finally  the 
committee  decided  to  incorporate  a  provi¬ 
sion  defining  the  honor  spirit  of  the  high 
school.  Furthermore,  it  provided  means 
for  bringing  this  code  in  striking  fashion  to 
the  attention  of  every  student.  To  enumer¬ 
ate  the  details  of  the  constitution-forming 
process  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  this 
paper,  but  every  point  in  actual  high  school 
management  from  the  size  of  letters  for 
athletes  to  the  intervention  of  the  faculty 
in  student  affairs,  had  due  consideration. 

When  time  came  for  the  adoption  or  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  the  student  body 
committee  struck  another  snag.  There  was 


no  1924  Alexander  Hamilton  to  proclaim 
the  doctrines  of  federalism  to  the  neophytes. 
But — Chappy  thought — we  did  have  a 
mimeograph  and  we  did  have  the  idea  of  a 
“yes  and  no”  examination.  Thus  a  process 
of  “new  constitution”  education  was  begim. 
Each  student  was  provided  with  a  copy  of 
the  document,  a  general  assembly  was 
called  in  which  the  new  organ  was  thoroughly 
explained;  individual  students  addressed 
classes  and  mooted  questions  were  cleared 
up.  Students  were  told  to  study  thoroughly 
the  proposed  document  for  at  a  certain  date 
the  best  informed  student  would  receive  an 
award. 

Thus  on  a  later  day,  throughout  the  school 
for  fifteen  minutes,  a  fifty-question  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  constitution  was  conducted. 
Intricate  points  were  sought  for  and  since 
the  contest  resembled  a  puzzle,  student  in¬ 
terest  ran  high.  While  the  winners  of  the 
contest  were  appropriately  rewarded,  the 
real  purpose  of  the  contest  was  also  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  student  body  had  become 
intelligently  informed  concerning  its  own 
constitution.  Small  wonder,  then,  that  de¬ 
spite  debates  and  changes  on  several  points, 
a  large  majority  vote  of  the  student  body 
put  into  operation  the  new  document. 

“Fine,”  says  the  twentieth-century  prag¬ 
matist,  “but  how  does  this  said  organ  of 
democracy  work?  After  all,  doesn’t  the 
same  stratification  between  the  faculty  and 
student  body  exist?  Isn’t  the  constitution 
largely  written  and  one  that  is  but  little 
practiced?”  The  numerous  uses  to  which 
our  recently  christened  constitution  has  been 
put,  bear  ample  refutation  to  the  queries 
of  the  doubter. 

First,  since  it  has  already  been  mentioned, 
was  the  provision  relating  to  honor.  The 
initial  time  it  was  employed  was  at  mid-year 
examinations.  As  an  opening  wedge  the 
student  body  submitted  to  the  teachers  a 
list  of  definite  suggestions  showing  how 
cheating  could  be  eliminated.  Students 
did  cheat,  we  were  told,  but  if  we  wqi^ 
ask  all  students  to  use  uniform  paper  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  school,  if  we  asked  that  books 
be  left  outside  of  the  classroom,  and  if  we 
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allowed  the  student  body  to  stress  the  moral 
spirit  against  dishonesty,  things  would  be 
much  better.  Needless  to  say  the  faculty 
fairly  jumped  at  this  opportunity  and  the 
suggestions  were  carried  out  minutely.  The 
student  body  held  an  “honor  rally,”  two 
speakers  from  each  class  talking  on  the 
benefits  of  honor.  Tlie  result  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  not  ore  case  of  cheating  was 
observed  throughout  the  entire  examlnt.tion 
period.  Point  one  for  student  demojracy. 

Democracy  might  rightly  imply  the  rule 
of  all.  But  in  our  high  school  it  was  notice¬ 
able  that  a  select  few  held  all  the  offices,  were 
the  star  athletes  and  in  general  did  things 
outside  of  classes.  The  “great  mass” 
labored  silent  and  unseen.  Partially  to 
alleviate  a  condition  W’hich  w’ill  alw^ays  exist 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  our  constitution 
had  provided  a  definite  plan  of  inter-class 
rivalry  which  to  date  has  w'orked  with 
splendid  outcome.  The  thought  behind 
this  section  of  the  constitution  W'as  to  ha  ’^e 
every  activity  of  everystudent  count  toward 
a  class-rivalry  contest.  The  winning  class 
at  the  end  of  the  year  receives  a  rew  ard  of 
high  distinction. 

At  present  the  seniors  are  slightly  behind 
their  classic  rivals,  the  class  of  ’25,  for  didn’t 
the  latter  nose  them  out  in  scholarship  last 
term?  And  but  yesterday  an  effusive  fresh¬ 
man  confided  to  me  that  their  class  hoped 
to  make  a  seven-league  stride  to  the  goal 
when  they  won  a  proposed  inter-class  basket¬ 
ball  series.  One  large  marker  tow’ard  the 
ultimate  prize  goes  to  the  class  which  during 
each  semester  exhibits  the  finest  school 
spirit,  the  high  school  faculty  designating 
the  winners.  Thus,  in  books,  in  debate,  in 
athletics,  in  that  less  tangible  but  very 
present  something  we  call  school  spirit,  we 
have  seen  student  democracy  in  action. 

Democracy  involves  finances.  Even  staid 
school  teachers  will  admit  that  the  general 
public  through  its  school  board  attempts 
to  regulate  salaries.  We  had  found  that 
various  student  organizations  were  not 
careful  in  their  money  affairs.  Tickets  were 
carelessly  handled,  money  was  lost,  one 
organization  was  defunct  while  another 


grown  opulent  with  haphazard  means  spent 
its  treasure  on  some  supposed-to-be  adorn¬ 
ment  which  benefited  neither  the  class  nor 
the  school. 

Therefore,  one  bold  paragraph  in  this 
constitution  provided  for  a  school  financier, 
who  should  be  a  student  versed  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  to  whom  was  given  the  administration 
of  the  student  body  finances.  This  oflBcer 
was  to  receive  one-half  credit  from  the 
school,  being  required  to  give  regular  state¬ 
ments  of  the  condition  of  all  student  body 
organizations  w^hich  were  centralized  through 
a  w’arrant  system.  The  faculty’s  only 
supervisory  influence  was  exercised  in  coun¬ 
tersigning  checks  and  in  the  role  of  auditors 
at  regular  periods.  Opposition  to  the  plan 
at  first  w^as  rampant.  The  athletic  board 
refused  in  defiant  terms  to  surrender  its 
funds  to  the  general  treasury;  classes  were 
irked  at  the  thought  of  losing  some  of  their 
identity.  Once,  however,  the  plan  was 
established  and  time  had  elapsed  for  its 
demonstration  that  central  control  of  the 
purse  strings  involves  better  accounting 
and  consequent  financial  gain,  there  arose 
favorable  sentiment  for  the  financial  secre¬ 
tary.  Such  an  institution  is  here  to  stay. 

The  heart  of  this  program  as  we  saw  it 
w^as  actively  to  organize  a  cooperative  spirit 
between  faculty  and  student  body.  Space 
would  forbid  v  detailed  narration  of  how  this 
was  accomplis'ied,  but  in  the  main  it  was  to 
form  an  executive  committee  composed  of 
the  oflScers  of  t  he  student  body  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  from  each  class.  This  committee  was 
to  meet  at  least  once  a  month  with  the 
principal  of  t.he  high  school,  member  ex 
officio.  Open  diplomacy  was  the  watch¬ 
word.  Students  could  give  vent  to  the 
most  radical,  sometimes  hostile,  opinions; 
the  right  was  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the 
principal.  The  dominant  idea  was  that 
concord  sliould  finally  prevail;  if  troubles 
existed  they  should  be  examined,  treated 
and  then  carefully,  but  finally,  laid  to  rest. 
Our  shorf  experience  has  proved  again  and 
again  the  value  of  this  organization.  It 
quieted  as  one  of  its  first  acts  a  uniform 
agitatiori  for  loud-clothes  day  but  it  did 
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provide  an  outlet  for  this  adornment  instinct 
on  the  part  of  the  youth  of  the  high  school. 
It  did  invaluable  service  in  getting  students 
and  teachers  together  on  the  matter  of  stu¬ 
dent-body  honor  in  exams.  It  has  certainly 
given  the  principal  a  better  understanding 
of  student-body  attitude  toward  certain 
teachers  and  this  information  led  to  a 
betterment  of  conditions;  just  how  far  stu¬ 
dents  have  profited  is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
but  assuredly  there  has  been  developed  a 
close  spirit  of  cooperation.  Naturally  on 
points  there  has  been  disagreement,  but  on 
the  whole,  excellent  harmony  has  prevailed. 

The  period  of  especial  test  came  one  day 
last  fall.  Like  many  pretentious  events, 
the  affair  arose  suddenly.  A  football  player 
— of  course,  fate  made  him  a  star,  the  one 
seemingly  indispensable  player  of  the  team 
— had  cheated  in  a  most  flagrant  manner  in 
a  monthly  quiz.  Nemesis  had  also  arranged 
the  act  just  before  the  crucial  test  of  the 
season,  the  fact  being  brought  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal’s  office  scarce  forty-eight  hours  before 
the  elevens  were  to  battle.  Technically, 
we  could  play  the  man  under  our  rules  and 
for  the  principal  to  refuse  to  endorse  the 
man  would  arouse  much  agitation ;  but  here, 
thought  I,  was  a  chance  to  try  student 
democracy. 

In  a  specially-called  session,  then,  came 
the  executive  committee.  The  deed  of  the 
football  player  had  “leaked  out”  and  the 
ten  members  of  the  student  board  gathered 
with  that  look  of  strain  which  comes  at 
periods  of  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  high  school 
boy  or  girl.  The  facts  were  explained  and 
the  deed  was  talked  over.  Every  view  was 
expressed;  every  angle  considered;  the 
motives  of  the  boy;  the  honor  of  the  school; 
the  feelings  of  the  lad’s  parents.  Looming 
up  as  a  question  unavoidable  was  the  posi¬ 
tive  loss  to  the  team  if  the  boy  were  kept 
from  the  game.  True  it  was  only  a  football 
contest,  but  to  the  students  it  was  as  big  as 
any  problem  of  after  life.  Too  often  we  feel 
that  high  school  problems  are  immaterial, 
but  to  the  people  engaged  in  them  they  are 
as  big  and  as  real  as  any  they  will  ever 
encounter. 


The  situation  finally  resolved  itself  into 
this:  In  the  strict  sense  the  boy  was  eligible 
to  play,  for  even  though  he  were  given  a 
zero  for  the  exam  under  our  rules  it  would 
not  be  effective  for  five  days.  But,  on 
broader  grounds,  argued  the  committee, 
would  he  be  a  true  representative  of  the 
school?  There  were  fellows  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  knew  well  what  the  price  would 
be  and  love  of  victory  clashed  in  their 
hearts  with  higher,  finer  motives.  At  last 
the  committee  balloted,  knowing  that  in 
their  hands  the  issue  was  to  be  decided. 
The  ballots  were  counted  and  the  vote  was 
unanimous — to  leave  the  player  on  the 
bench. 

The  sequel  is  that  we  failed  t6  win  the  game. 
But  I  for  one  believed  that  in  a  truer  sense 
we  had  won  infinitely  more  than  the  game. 
When  I  had  seen  our  quarter-back,  a  little, 
plucky  chap,  who  represented  the  senior 
class  on  the  committee,  cast  his  vote  to  bar 
the  man  on  whom  he  had  counted  for  many 
yards  in  the  big  game,  and  when  I  saw  him 
grit  his  teeth  and  turn  his  head  to  brush 
aside  a  slight  moisture,  I  felt  even  more 
decisively  that  we  had  won.  The  student 
body  caught  up  the  spirit  of  its  leaders  and 
stood  firm  for  the  decision  of  the  committee. 
And  when  the  team  was  about  to  go  on  the 
field  for  the  big  game,  the  fellow  who  had 
cheated  came  before  them  at  his  own  request 
and  in  simple  words  but  with  unfeigned 
huskiness  in  his  voice  said,  “I’m  sorry, 
fellows,”  there  was  added  demonstration  of 
democracy  working  out  its  higher  purposes. 

Much  more  could  be  written.  The  con¬ 
stitution  has  fallen  down  in  places.  I  have 
often  been  disappointed  that  things  moved 
so  slowly;  that  students  were  so  willing  to 
shirk  responsibility.  But  then,  is  it  not  so 
in  all  life?  Herbert  Hoover  has  rightly  said 
that  we  shouldn’t  blame  God  for  not  creating 
everything  in  one  day  but  rather  setting  one 
day  aside  for  constructing  the  sun,  another 
the  earth  and  so  on.  We  shall  never 
arrive  at  pure  democracy  in  our  high  school; 
always  will  the  ideal  be  ahead,  while  the 
satisfaction  will  come  from  being  on  the  up 
trail. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE  IN  THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

Fred  Lewis  Pattee 


TO  ONE  who  has  never  inv^estigated 
the  matter,  it  is  really  startling  to 
find  how  recent  a  thing  the  study  of 
literature  in  the  English  language  has  been 
in  the  universities  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  The  graduate  student  of  to-day, 
selecting  his  semester  subjects  from  two 
or  three  closely-printed  catalogue  pages 
of  courses,  does  not  realize  that  English 
literature  as  a  college  study  is  a  thing  al¬ 
most  literally  of  yesterday.  As  late  as 
1889,  according  to  Churton  Collins,  there 
were  in  Oxford  University  “no  less  than 
eighteen  chairs  and  readerships  in  languages 
maintained,  and  that  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
seven  hundred  pounds  a  year,  while  literature 
as  belles  lettres  and  rhetoric  was,  if  we  except 
a  few  casual  lectures  delivered  by  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  poetry,  absolutely  unrepresented.” 
What  was  true  of  Oxford  was  true  also  of 
the  other  British  universities,  and  true  also 
to  a  large  degree  of  all  the  American  colleges. 
Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  who  was  graduated 
in  1859,  once  told  Brander  Matthews  that 
during  his  entire  course  at  Yale  “he  never 
heard  the  name  of  any  author  of  our  lan¬ 
guage.”  William  Cranston  Lawton,  who  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1873,  declared 
that  “Dryden’s  political  verse  was  the  most 
modern  ‘literature’  that  the  college  touched” 
during  the  years  of  his  undergraduate 
course.  Not  until  after  President  Eliot’s 
elective  revolution  of  the  mid-seventies  did 
Harvard  have  a  course  in  English  literature 
as  we  understand  the  term  to-day — literature 
taught  not  as  philology,  but  as  belles  lettres 
with  the  background  of  history.  As  late  as 
1876  Doctor  Child,  who  had  been  for  years 
the  whole  English  literature  department  of 
the  college,  if  not  at  times  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  was  offering  in  addition  to 
philology  only  two  courses  in  English  litera¬ 
ture,  one  dealing  with  Shakespeare’s  plays 


and  the  other  centering  about  the  work  of 
Chaucer  and  Ben  Jonson.  Surely  the 
generation  of  English  professors  just  passing 
from  the  stage  have  lived  through  what  can 
be  described  only  as  a  revolution. 

The  history  of  literature  in  English  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  university  subject  falls  into 
three  distinct  periods:  the  era  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the 
old  Greek  and  Latin  course  ruled  the  col¬ 
leges  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything 
modern;  the  philology  period  during  which 
gradually  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English 
became  a  recognized  part  of  the  college 
course  to  the  extent  that  it  added  another 
scholar  to  the  faculty;  and  the  modern 
period,  which  opened  not  far  from  the  year 
1890. 

During  the  generation  which  ruled  the 
philology  period,  German  university  methods 
of  studying  literature  gradually  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  American  colleges.  The  era  pro¬ 
duced  on  this  side  of  the  water  a  notable 
group  of  linguistic  scholars  of  the  type  of 
Marsh,  March,  Child,  and  Price.  It  was  a 
period  that  filled  the  files  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  to  quote  the  words  of 
President  Shepherd,  with  “an  unbroken 
series  of  philological  material,  phonetic  analy¬ 
sis,  dialectic  investigation,  stressed  or  dis¬ 
tressed  vowels,  characteristics  of  Pope’s 
rhymes,  laws  of  alliteration,  etc.,  etc.” 

Criticism  of  this  single  method  of  study¬ 
ing  English  writings  became  a  significant 
revolt  during  the  eighteen-eighties  cul¬ 
minating,  to  be  exact,  in  the  year  1891,  the 
year  of  Churton  Collin’s  epochal  book  The 
Study  of  English  Literature;  a  Plea  for  Its 
Recognition  and  Organization  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties.  “During  the  last  five  years,”  he 
began  his  preface,  “an  urgent  appeal, 
in  various  forms  and  from  various  quarters, 
has  been  made  to  the  universities  to  promote 
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systematic  instruction  in  literature  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  philology,  and  particularly 
in  our  own  literature.”  The  English  uni¬ 
versities  had  been  characteristically  stub¬ 
born  in  their  refusal  to  depart  a  single  inch 
away  from  educational  tradition.  The  most 
notable  statesmen,  litterateurs,  poets — men 
of  prominence  in  every  field  of  English 
activity,  were  practically  unanimous  in 
their  insistence  that  the  English  youth 
should  be  thoroughly'  schooled  even  to  the 
end  of  his  university  course  in  his  own 
great  national  classics,  that  literature  should 
be  “rescued  from  its  present  degrading 
vassalage  to  philology”  and  taught  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  first  created,  for  its 
power,  its  beauty,  and  its  bearings  upon 
the  problems  of  human  life,  but  for  a  long 
time  the  universities  yielded  not  at  all. 
In  the  words  of  Collins,  “Absolutely  irre¬ 
sponsible,  and  completely  autocratic,  neither 
public  opinion  nor  any  form  which  authority 
from  without  can  assume  has  been  allowed 
the  slightest  weight  in  their  councils.” 

Their  refusal  to  admit  the  aesthetic  con¬ 
sideration  of  literature  into  the  academic 
curriculum  w?.s  based  almost  wholly  upon 
the  fact  that  it  did  not  seem  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  examination  requirements  upon 
which  the  whole  foundation  of  the  English 
university  system  rested.  How  could  one 
examine  a  student  in  English  literature 
which  had  been  taught  as  belles  lettres? 
“We  cannot  examine  in  taste  and  sympa¬ 
thies,”  argued  Professor  Freeman.  “It  is 
only  the  embryology  of  literature  that  has 
to  be  learnt,”  ruled  Professor  Earle.  And 
the  whole  learned  corporation  was  agreed 
that  to  elevate  the  subject  into  the  university 
curriculum  would  be  degrading  to  the 
university;  it  would  be  putting  the  academic 
crown  upon  a  study  nonacademic;  it  had 
failed  in  the  examination  test.  Mani¬ 
festly  an  examination  in  English  literature 
on  the  terms  proposed  would  call  forth  from 
the  student  merely  a  regurgitation  of  the 
instructor’s  hobbies  and  prejudices  and 
opinions  upon  the  unchartable  areas  of 
aesthetics. 

America  entered  the  debate  with  positive¬ 


ness,  siding  for  the  most  part  with  Collins. 
President  Shepherd  in  the  first  number 
of  The  Sewanee  Review^  1892,  made  this 
sweeping  statement:  “There  are  scarcely 
two  universities  in  America  in  which  a 
comprehensive,  catholic  training  in  English 
literature  is  attainable  or  possible” — ^this  in 
1892 — and  he  added  that  from  his  own 
student  life  in  the  University  of  Virginia  he 
could  not  recall  “a  single  shadowy  reminis¬ 
cence  of  aesthetic  hint,  critical  suggestion, 
culture  flavor,  or  stylistic  inspiration.” 
His  arraignment  of  the  universities  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  too  strong:  America  was 
giving  far  more  English  literature  than  was 
England,  enough  indeed  even  at  that  time 
to  call  forth  German  sneers.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  tone  in  the  voice  of  Herr  Professor 
Morsbach  in  Gottingen  when  he  told  me, 
speaking  of  literature  courses  in  America, 
“You  do  not  educate  your  students  over 
there:  you  entertain  them.”  Yet  in  the 
main  the  statement  of  President  Shepherd 
describes  fairly  well  the  conditions  in  Amer¬ 
ica  during  the  ’nineties.  The  influence 
of  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  stood  unquali¬ 
fiedly  for  strong  aesthetic  courses  in  English 
literature  and  the  strong  influence  of  several 
leading  university  executives,  like  President 
Low  and  President  Eliot,  did  much  towards 
settling  the  question.  The  surrender  came 
with  suddenness,  and  that  it  was  utter  and 
unconditional  is  shown  by  the  strong, 
broad  courses  in  English  literature  that 
came  with  the  new  century  into  most  of 
the  leading  colleges.  Nothing  in  American 
educational  history — in  all  its  areas  a  most 
sensational  field — has  been  more  sensational 
than  the  growth  of  English  departments 
everywhere  during  the  last  two  decades. 

The  question  of  admitting  American 
literature  into  the  colleges  as  an  academic 
study  is  so  bound  up  with  this  old,  forgotten, 
far-off  battle  as  hardly  to  be  separated  from 
it.  Naturally  it  was  a  phase  of  the  debate 
that  was  purely  American,  and  by  many  who 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  English  litera¬ 
ture  proposition  it  was  considered  as  a 
mere  variety  of  American  bumptiousness, 
unworthy  of  consideration.  It  was  but 
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natural  that  sooner  or  later  the  demand  for  Moses  Coit  Tyler’s  exhaustive  History  of 
native  literature  subjects  should  have  come.  American  Literature,  1607-1765. 

Churton  Collins  and  his  English  group  were  The  reasons  for  this  sudden  renaissance  of 
fighting  for  the  recognition  of  what  they  1878  have  been  variously  speculated  upon, 
proudly  termed  “our  own  literature”;  why  Tyler’s  volume  had  been  widely  advertised 
should  not  Americans  make  a  similar  de-  for  several  years  before  its  appearance  and 
mand  for  their  own  literature — the  literature  it  had  been  suggestive  to  many.  The  ex- 
of  America  ?  The  question  had  its  patriotic  planation  of  Professor  Beers  in  his  preface 
bearings;  a  kind  of  educational  Monroe  is  well  worth  consideration.  “The  retro- 
doctrine  was  involved:  for  Americans  Ameri-  spective  turn  given  to  American  thought  by 
can  literature.  the  celebration  of  the  Centennial  year  has 

The  term  “American  literature”  was  as  stimulated  an  interest  in  the  history  of  our 
old  surely  as  the  republic — perhaps  older,  own  literature.”  Certainly  the ’eighties  saw 
Freneau  had  maintained  that  civil  independ-  a  most  remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  the 
ence  and  literary  independence  go  hand  in  national  literature.  With  the  passing  of 
hand.  Nearly  all  of  the  prominent  Ameri-  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and  later  Whittier, 
can  writers  at  one  time  or  another  had  dis-  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  the  nation  seemed  to 
cussed  the  matter.  Longfellow  in  Kavanagh  awake  to  the  fact  that  a  great  literary  epoch 
in  1849  had  rejected  the  idea  of  American  had  closed.  There  came  a  sudden  interest  in 
literary  independence  with  scorn;  but  Lowell  the  lives  and  the  writings  of  these  men.  It 
was  inclined  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  The  ques-  was  the  era  of  Riverside  editions  in  many  vol- 
tion  by  no  means  was  a  new  one.  Even  umes,  of  the  American  Men  of  Letters  Series, 
before  the  middle  of  the  century  two  formal  of  “Nestoriana”  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
histories  of  American  literature  had  been  elsewhere,  of  ofiicial  biographies  in  two  and 
published:  Lectures  on  American  Literature,  three  volumes.  By  1896  twenty  volumes 
1829,  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  a  graduate  of  had  appeared  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Dartmouth  (I  find  no  evidence  that  they  American  prose  and  American  poetry, 
were  ever  delivered  as  lectures), and  Philarele  Charles  F.  Richardson’s  two-volume 
Chasles’s  Anglo-American  Literature  and  History  of  American  Literature,  1885,  had 
Manners  delivered  before  the  College  of  been  the  first  historical  survey  covering  the 
France  and  published  in  an  English  transla-  whole  field,  and  now  following  it  came  a 
tion  in  1852,  a  work  that  with  strange  mod-  flood  of  text-books.  In  the  single  year 
ernness  devotes  the  whole  of  one  of  its  1896  no  less  than  seven  of  these  books  either 
eight  chapters  to  Herman  Melville  and  his  were  published  or  were  announced  by  leading 
writings.  In  the  ’forties  had  come  Eiswald’s  houses.  Since  then  the  number  has  gradu- 
valuable  collections,  Poets  and  Poetry  of  ally  increased  until  to-day  almost  as  much 
America;  Prose  and  Prose  Writers  of  Amer-  is  written  about  American  literature  as 
ica;  and  The  Female  Poets  of  America,  there  is  produced  literature  to  write  about. 
Later,  in  1856,  was  issued  Duyckind’s  Brander  Matthews’s  Introduction,  1896, 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature;  all  of  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  sold 
them  volumes  indispensable  to  the  student  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  copies, 
of  to-day.  These,  however,  were  sporadic  seems  thus  far  to  have  been  the  best-seller 
products.  The  first  systematic  history  of  among  all  the  text-books  and  critiques  and 
American  literature  in  the  modern  sense  histories. 

did  not  come  until  1878:  Charles  F.  Richard-  At  first  the  appeal  was  to  the  high  school 
son  s  Primer  of  American  Literature.  During  and  the  seminaries,  which  took  with  eager- 
the  same  year  were  published  three  other  ness  to  the  subject  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
pioneer  books:  Henry  A.  Beers’s  A  Century  text-book  makers.  Then  came  the  almost 
of  American  Literature;  W.  J.  Linton’s  imperceptible  entry  of  the  subject  into  the 
Poetry  of  America,  published  in  London;  and  college  courses  as  single  authors  considered 
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in  treatments  of  modern  literature,  then  as 
hybrid  courses  with  such  texts  as  Shaw’s 
with  American  literature  in  the  appendix, 
then  with  hybridized  text-books  such  as 
Johnson’s  English  and  American  Literature. 
The  first  independent  course,  however, 
ever  given  in  any  American  college,  the  first 
adequate  course  distinctively  marked 
“American  Literature,”  was  offered  in 
1875  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler  in  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

Tyler  was  in  every  way  a  pioneer.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  the  historians  of  American 
literature  who  has  treated  a  distinct  area  of 
our  literary  history  in  a  manner  that  may 
fairly  be  called  definitive;  he  was  the  first 
to  make  the  history  of  American  literature 
a  separate  academic  subject  in  an  American 
university;  and  he  was  the  first  to  study 
American  literature  against  the  background 
of  American  history.  In  his  classes  at 
Ann  Arbor,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
his  students,  it  was  hard  sometimes  to 
determine  whether  the  subject  they  had  just 
heard  lectured  upon  was  history  or  litera¬ 
ture.  The  two  volumes  of  the  literary 
history  of  the  Colonial  period  were  first  heard 
in  literature  class-rooms  at  Michigan;  the 
two  volumes  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
Revolution  were  first  heard  in  the  American 
history  class-rooms  at  Cornell.  When  he 
accepted  the  Cornell  professorship  of  history 
in  1881  he  insisted  that  his  title  should  be 
“Professor  of  American  History  and  Litera¬ 
ture,”  and  while  he  offered  no  courses 
bearing  the  name  American  Literature, 
he  announced  at  the  start  that  in  all  his 
courses  he  intended  to  “use  American 
literature  as  a  means  of  illustrating  the 
several  periods  of  American  history.”  He 
was  ahead  of  his  times  even  for  the  new  and 
radical  Cornell.  It  was  not  till  1897  that 
his  college  caught  up  with  him  and  added 
to  its  curriculum  an  unattached  course  in 
the  history  of  American  literature. 

The  decade  of  the  ’eighties  was  the  period 
of  the  scattering  pioneers.  The  few  col¬ 
leges  which  timidly  divorced  the  subject 
from  its  English  connections  and  made  of  it 
an  independent  course  did  so  largely  because 


of  some  dominating  personality  in  their 
literature  department  who  for  one  reason 
or  another  had  become  interested  in  the 
subject  and  desired  to  lecture  upon  it,  often 
with  the  preparation  of  a  text-book  as  a 
primary  aim.  In  1880  Kate  Sanborn, 
daughter  of  the  professor  of  Belles  lettres 
at  Dartmouth,  introduced  a  lecture  course 
in  the  American  authors  at  Smith;  in  1883 
Professor  Richardson,  the  newly-appointed 
successor  of  Professor  Sanborn — he  had  been 
elected  as  the  entire  English  department 
of  the  college — introduced  at  Dartmouth  a 
three  hours’  senior  course  from  which  came 
two  years  later  his  History  of  American 
Literature;  later  in  the  same  year,  1883, 
Professor  J.  C.  Freeman  began  a  similar 
course  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Several  of  the  women’s  colleges  deserve 
credit  as  pioneers,  notably  Wellesley  where 
Miss  Hodgkins  introduced  a  course  in  1886, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  where  the  first  course 
was  given  in  1887.  Undoubtedly  there 
were  other  pioneers  in  the  ’eighties;  I  have 
not  attempted  an  exhaustive  search. 

At  this  point  it  was  that  a  sudden  squall 
threatened  the  young  subject  of  American 
literature  as  a  scholastic  subject,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  like  a  veritable  tempest. 
It  came  not  at  first,  as  one  might  suppose, 
as  protest  against  the  academic  standing 
of  American  literature,  for  most  of  the  older 
colleges  had  not  even  heard  its  timid  knock 
at  the  doors  of  their  literature  departments; 
the  protest  came  first  as  a  criticism  of  the 
titles  of  the  histories  and  the  text-books. 
“American  literature? — ridiculous !”  In  the 
first  volume  of  Poet  Lore,  1889,  Professor 
Felix  Schelling  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  made  this  revolutionary  definition: 
“The  term  ‘American  literature’  can  mean 
but  one  of  two  things:  either  it  means  such 
remnants  of  human  thought  as  the  industri¬ 
ous  researches  of  archaeologists  amongst  our 
aboriginal  remains  have  been  able  to  un¬ 
earth,  or,  if  applied  to  the  literary  efforts  of 
European  settlers  in  America,  it  is,  as  a 
term,  equally  applicable  to  the  work  of 
every  American  of  foreign  origin  from  Mani¬ 
toba  to  the  confines  of  Patagonia.” 
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Seven  years  later  the  fight  was  still  on. 
In  a  long  article  which  I  published  in  the 
Chicago  Dial  in  November,  1896,  with  the 
title  “Is  There  an  American  Literature?” 
I  said: 

The  increasing  interest  in  our  native  writings 
has  again  brought  into  prominence  an  old  ques¬ 
tion,  one  that  has  been  discussed  at  intervals  ever 
since  Channing  opened  the  debate  in  1823: 
Have  we  an  independent  American  Literature? 
Every  volume  thus  far  published  upon  our  na¬ 
tive  literary  products,  including  works  by  such 
authorities  as  Whipple,  Unden^ood,  Stedman, 
Tyler,  Richardson,  Julian  Hawthorne,  Brander 
Matthews,  and  Eugene  Lawrence,  and  even  by 
foreign  critics  like  Professor  Nichol  of  England 
and  Professor  Scherr  of  Germany  has  borne  the 
title  “American  Literature”,  and  has  dealt  with 
the  evolution  of  the  literature,  its  feeble  begin¬ 
nings,  its  infancy  and  youth,  its  first  traces  of 
individuality,  its  gradual  attainment  of  strength, 
and  its  full  maturity,  thus  in  a  way  acknowledg¬ 
ing  it  as  a  distinct  growth. 

It  was  as  a  protest  against  one  of  the  more 
recent  of  these  books  that  the  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  one  of  our  leading  universi¬ 
ties  remarked  not  long  since,  “I  wish  we  might 
find  some  writer  and  publisher  with  the  courage 
to  entitle  such  a  book  A  History  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture  in  America,  the  only  expression  for  the 
thing  which  is  not  absolutely  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing.”  And  a  leading  American  review  but  yes¬ 
terday,  speaking  of  “what  is  called  American 
literature,”  gave  forth  this  dictum: 

“Properly  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing, 
unless  the  pictorial  scratchings  of  aborigines  on 
stones  and  birch  bark  are  to  be  classed  as  literary 
productions.  Every  piece  of  literary  work  done 
in  the  English  language  by  a  man  or  woman 
bom  to  the  use  of  it  is  a  part  of  that  noble  whole 
which  we  call  English  literature,  whether  the 
author  lives  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa.  .  .  .  Just 

so  long  as  writers  in  the  United  States  continue 
to  express  themselves  in  the  language  of  Tenny¬ 
son  and  Wordsworth,  so  long  will  their  works 
belong  to  the  same  magnificent  literature.” 

It  is  worth  noting,  perhaps,  that  an  article 
even  as  insignificant  as  this  one,  published 
moreover  in  the  Chicago  of  1896,  should 
have  called  forth  a  column  and  a  half  edi¬ 
torial  of  angry  refutation  in  the  New  York 


Times  and  should  have  deluged  the  pro¬ 
fessor  who  wrote  it  with  sarcastic  letters. 
So  filled  with  dynamite  was  this  question 
as  late  as  1896.  No  wonder  that  the 
colleges  hesitated  about  admitting  into 
their  sacred  curricula  a  subject  so  question¬ 
able.  American  literature,  if  it  was  a  part 
of  English  literature,  surely  should  be  taught 
in  the  English  literature  courses.  Some 
of  us  smile  to-day.  The  battle  has  been 
so  completely  won  now  that  many  of  the 
younger  generation  of  American  literature 
teachers  even  have  never  heard  of  it,  and 
yet  even  now  in  certain  entrenched  comers 
of  the  old  field  the  smoke  of  the  battle  still 
hovers.  The  oldest  guard  never  surrenders. 

One  may  say  with  positiveness  that  by 
1900  American  literature  as  an  independent 
subject  had  been  introduced  into  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  American  colleges.  A  few, 
among  them  Bates,  Bowdoin,  Bryn  Mawr, 
and  Princeton,  have  never  granted  inde¬ 
pendence  to  our  literature;  a  few  more  like 
Allegheny  and  Union,  for  example,  held  out 
until  the  World  W’^ar  wdth  its  demands  upon 
the  colleges  for  patriotism-inciting  subjects 
added  it  to  the  curriculum.  Averaging  the 
years  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  thirty 
of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  United  States 
brings  the  year  1897.  One  may  safely  say, 
therefore,  that  American  literature  as  an 
independent  subject  was  introduced  into  the 
colleges  of  the  United  States  about  the  year 
1897. 

The  New  England  colleges  may  be  taken 
as  typical  examples.  At  Harvard  the  first 
course  was  offered  by  Barrett  Wendell  in 
1897,  a  class-room  result  undoubtedly  of 
his  having  been  chosen  to  write  the  Ameri¬ 
can  volume  for  Scribner’s  Library  of  Lit¬ 
erary  History  series.  His  volume,  which 
appeared  in  1900  and  which  shrewdly  cut 
the  nomenclature  knot  with  the  title  A 
Literary  History  of  America,  set  the  seal  of 
Harvard  upon  its  subject  and  undoubtedly 
influenced  many,  Amherst,  for  instance, 
which  now  added  a  course  with  Wendell’s 
text.  At  Yale,  Professor  Beers,  now  the 
dean  of  living  professors  of  American  litera¬ 
ture,  had  conducted  from  the  early  ’eighties 
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a  course  in  modern  literature  in  which  a  part 
of  a  term  was  set  aside  for  the  consideration 
of  American  writers,  but  the  subject  as  a 
distinct  and  unattached  course  did  not  come 
until  it  was  introduced  by  Professor  Cook 
in  1892.  In  1903  Professor  Beers  took  up 
the  work  again,  introducing  a  two  hours’ 
course  extending  through  a  year,  with  the 
title  “New  England  Writers,”  and  this  he 
continued  until  1914.  American  literature 
at  Brown  was  introduced  by  Professor 
Bronson  in  1892  and  at  Tufts  by  Professor 
Maulsby  the  same  year.  The  University 
of  Vermont  recognized  the  subject  in  1893, 
Amherst  in  1900,  Boston  University  in  1901, 
Williams  in  1903,  and  Trinity  in  1906. 
Professor  Winchester  at  Wesleyan  felt  the 
strength  of  the  rising  tide  and  yielded  to  it 
in  1904  to  the  extent  of  offering  a  seminary 
course  for  seniors  to  be  given  once  in  four 
years  with  the  characteristic  title  “New 
England  Literature.”  Averaging  the  in¬ 
troduction  year  of  fourteen  of  the  leading 
New  England  colleges  brings  the  year  1893. 

The  Middle  States  seem  to  have  been  more 
conservative,  the  average  of  eleven  leading 
colleges  being  1903.  Columbia  took  the 
lead,  and  perhaps  to-day  takes  the  lead, 
in  American  literature  work.  Her  first 
course  was  introduced  by  Brander  Matthews 
in  1891.  Among  the  other  colleges  Colgate 
followed  in  1892,  Pennsylvania  State  in 
1895,  Lehigh  in  1896,  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1903,  the  last  using  the  title 
“English  Literature  in  the  United  States.” 

In  the  South  the  University  of  the  South 
seems  to  have  been  the  pioneer.  Professor 
Greenough  White  who  was  evolving  his 
suggestive  volume  The  Philosophy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature  was  offering  a  course  in 
American  letters  in  the  late  ’eighties.  In 
the  West,  after  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
Leland  Stanford  deserves  mention,  since  a 
course  in  American  literature  was  in  the 
first  curriculum  it  ever  offered,  1891,  a 
course  which  later  under  the  lamented 
Professor  Newcomer  became  notable.  Ex¬ 
haustive  one  cannot  be  in  the  vast  area  of 
the  West.  Western  Reserve  introduced  the 
subject  in  1892,  Oberlin  in  1897,  Adelbert 


in  1898,  the  University  of  California  in 
1899,  and  the  University  of  Texas,  using  the 
characteristic  title  “Literature  of  the 
South,”  in  1900.  These  may  be  taken 
as  typical  colleges.  The  average  year  in  the 
West,  averaging  twelve  colleges,  was  1893. 
In  most  of  the  larger  State  Universities  in 
the  West,  American  literature  has  been  a 
late  subject  to  enter  the  English  course  and 
on  the  whole  it  has  received  but  scant  atten¬ 
tion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  all  the  colleges 
during  the  pioneer  period  the  introduction 
of  the  subject  has  come  largely  because  some 
member  of  the  English  department  in  some 
way  became  interested  in  it  and  had  influence 
enough  to  secure  what  he  desired.  For 
example,  the  coming  of  Professor  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith  to  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  1909  as  the  Poe  Professor  of  English 
Literature  introduced  into  the  curriculum 
at  once  three  courses  in  American  literature 
for  seniors  and  one  in  Poe  for  graduate 
students.  Examples  of  this  kind  might 
be  multiplied. 

There  have  been  thus  far  only  three  who 
have  held  professorship  in  American  Litera¬ 
ture:  the  late  Lorenzo  Sears,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  American  Literature  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  from  1895  until  his  death  in  1916;  W. 
B.  Cairns,  Associate  Professor  of  American 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
since  1901;  and  F.  L.  Pattee,  Professor  of 
American  Literature  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  since  1920.  The  reason  for  these 
titles  has  been  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the 
professor  about  to  be  promoted  has  asked  for 
the  title,  and  the  authorities  probably  granted 
it  with  the  feeling  that  it  would  do  no  harm 
and  “would  make  the  professor  feel  better.” 
Many  others  without  the  title  are  already 
giving  their  whole  time  to  American  litera¬ 
ture  subjects  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
believe  that  the  title  will  soon  become  a 
widely  distributed  one.  There  should  be 
one  professor  of  American  Literature  in 
every  university. 

The  subject  already  has  received  marked 
attentions  from  foreign  universities.  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  Alphonso  Smith  in  1912  delivered 
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a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  and  since  then  several 
histories  of  American  literature  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  German.  The  subject  has  been 
lectured  upon  in  the  Italian  universities, 
and  last  year  Professor  FitzGerald  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  gave  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  subject  in  the  University  of 
Madrid.  The  continent  of  Europe  cer¬ 
tainly  is  awake  to  an  appreciation  of 
American  authors  and  American  literary  his- 
tory. 

The  present  conditions  in  American  col¬ 
leges  deserve  a  separate  paper.  American 
literature,  so  far  as  academic  recognition  is 
concerned,  now  undoubtedly  is  on  a  level 
with  English  literature.  The  recent  war, 
by  cutting  off  research  visits  to  England 
and  the  universities  of  the  continent  and 
by  its  stimulation  of  national  consciousness, 
gave  the  subject  in  all  the  colleges  a  tremen¬ 
dous  impetus.  The  somewhat  sensational 
entry  of  American  literature  as  a  subject  for 
doctorate  dissertations  in  the  graduate  schools 
already  has  been  discussed  in  the  able  paper 
of  Professor  Quinn  published  two  years  ago 


in  the  Educational  Review.  I  say  sensa¬ 
tional:  the  head  of  the  English  department 
of  one  of  our  largest  universities  has  written 
me  recently  that  “the  chief  problem  is  how 
to  deal  with  the  American  literature  stu¬ 
dents.”  Harvard  has  ten  or  a  dozen  graduate 
doctorate  dissertations  in  American  litera¬ 
ture  subjects  either  completed  or  in  proc¬ 
ess;  Columbia  has  fifteen  or  more;  and 
other  universities  make  similar  reports. 
The  day  of  this  vital  American  subject 
is  just  dawning  in  our  American  uni¬ 
versities. 

In  closing  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
quote  from  a  recent  letter  from  Professor 
C.  Alphonso  Smith  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy:  “I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  colleges  are  coming  gradually  to  the 
idea  that  while  in  purely  artistic  excellence 
English  literature  is  superior  to  our  own, 
our  own  is  far  superior  to  the  literature  of 
England  as  an  expression  of  the  vast  implica¬ 
tions  of  democratic  citizenship.  The  mo¬ 
ment  one  begins  to  think  of  citizenship  as  a 
worthy  objective,  our  literature  begins  to 
be  seen  in  its  true  proportions.” 


“When  you  know  a  thing,  to  hold  that  you  know  it;  and  when  you  do  not  know  a 
thing,  to  allow  that  you  do  not  know  it;  this  is  knowledge.” 


— Confucius 


“It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  sound  mind;  the  principal  thing  is  to  make  a  good  use 
oUit.” 

— Descartes 


“He  who  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  coolly  answers,  calmly  speaks,  and  ceases 
when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  the  best  requisites  of  a  good  converser.” 

— Lavater 


EDITORIALS 


An  Educational  For  some  years  the  State 
of  New  York  has  found 
itself  in  an  amusing  but  somewhat  exasperat¬ 
ing  situation  with  reference  to  the  education 
of  the  Indians  on  the  reservations  within 
its  borders.  The  total  area  of  the  seven 
reservations  is  about  one  eighth  that  of  the 
small  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  under  six  thousand,  but 
the  Indians  hold  that  they  are  nations 
indep>endent  of  either  State  or  Federal 
government,  and  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
educational  or  other  laws  of  New  York. 
The  State  furnishes  schools  on  the  reserva¬ 
tions  at  its  own  expense,  but  some  of  the 
Indian  children  will  not  attend  and  there 
lias  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  compel  them. 

The  contention  of  these  Indians,  who 
belong  to  the  old  League  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
that  they  are  “nations  within  a  nation.” 
They  declare  that  they  were  nations  long  be¬ 
fore  the  United  States  was  a  nation,  and  that 
by  the  treaty  of  Canandaigua  in  1794  the 
United  States  agreed  that  they  should  retain 
their  tribal  property  until  such  time  as 
they  were  ready  to  sell  or  dispose  of  it  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Gradually 
their  land  has  been  alienated  and  the 
Federal  government  has  assumed  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  “guardian”,  but  the  Indians  still 
claim  tribal  autonomy.  “Why  should  we 
give  up  our  government  which  in  the  days 
of  the  white  invasion  was  a  stable  and 
powerful  one.^”  they  ask  in  effect.  “If 
the  United  States  desires  consolidation,  let 
them  come  to  us  seeking  admission  to  our 
confederacy;  we  are  the  oldest  government, 
and  we  still  exist  and  desire  to  exist.” 

Of  course  such  a  farce  could  not  have  been 
started  by  the  Indians  themselves.  But 
there  are  always  lachrymose  individuals  who 
find  in  such  situations  as  this  the  means  for 
an  emotional  debauch,  not  to  mention  the 
corruptionists  who  always  grasp  such  op¬ 
portunities  to  arouse  racial  prejudice  and 


exploit  the  guileless  “red  man.”  Both 
groups  tend  to  encourage  flouting  the 
State’s  laws  on  the  reservations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  over  a  century  the  State 
maintained  control  and  punished  all  minor 
crimes  committed  by  Indians  upon  reserva¬ 
tions,  just  as  the  Federal  government  still 
exercises  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the 
seven  major  crimes,  without  protest  in  either 
case.  But  under  an  opinion  of  the  At¬ 
torney-General  of  New  York,  rendered  in 
1916,  which  was  perforce  adopted  by  the 
United  States  District  Court,  it  was  held 
that  the  State  had  no  power  to  punish  any 
crime  committed  by  an  Indian,  and  this  has 
been  seized  upon  by  both  sentimentalists 
and  exploiters  as  a  grand  opportunity  to  stir 
up  trouble  among  the  Indians. 

If  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
be  correct — it  has,  of  course,  not  yet  been 
tested  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — 
an  Indian  could  with  impunity  commit  petty 
larceny,  assault  in  the  third  degree,  all  of 
the  misdemeanors,  and  all  of  the  statutory 
felonies.  The  United  States  takes  cogni¬ 
zance  only  of  major  crimes,  and  the  tribes 
themselves  allow  the  petty  offences  to  go 
unpunished,  save  by  feudal  revenge.  Hence 
if  the  hands  of  the  State  are  really  tied, 
nothing  can  be  done.  As  a  consequence, 
Indian  parents  in  New  York  are  at  present 
not  punished  for  failing  to  send  their  children 
to  school  under  the  Compulsory  Education 
Law,  nor  are  they  required  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  any  other  State  department  or 
of  any  local  authorities. 

Obviously  this  condition  of  lawlessness  in 
the  Empire  State  should  be  removed.  It 
would  be  possible  to  ask  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  overrule  the  opinion 
of  1916,  but  this  would  take  some  time. 
A  more  effective  method  might  be  to  have 
the  United  States  assume  jurisdiction 
through  the  enactment  of  new  statutes, 
but  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  create  a 
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Federal  system  of  education  alongside  that 
of  the  State.  By  far  the  best  plan  would 
be,  through  the  passage  of  an  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  to  enable  the  State  authorities  to 
reassume  the  jurisdiction  they  exercised  up 
to  eight  years  ago.  By  this  act  there 
could  be  delegated  to  the  State  of  New 
York  the  jurisdiction  concerning  education, 
health,  and  all  minor  police  matters  that  the 
State  Attorney-General  argued  lie  entirely 
within  the  Federal  control.  Then,  when 
attempts  were  made  to  violate  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Attendance  Law,  it  could  be  main¬ 
tained  on  the  reservations;  and  the  Indian 
youth  w’ould  come  into  the  American  birth¬ 
right  of  a  public  school  education.  This 
would  ring  down  the  curtain  upon  the  farce 
that  is  being  acted  upon  the  reservations. 


,  The  Committee  on  Edu- 

Snould  the  Rural  Boy  .•  xt  t 

Be  Peasantized?  nation  of  the  New  Jersey 

State  Grange  has  re¬ 
cently  presented  a  suggestive  set  of  resolu¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural 
schools.  As  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
there  is  still  great  need  of  reform  of  rural 
education  in  several  states,  largely  as  a  result 
of  retaining  the  smaller  unit  and  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse.  There  are  even  now  not 
far  from  two  hundred  thousand  of  these 
buildings  in  the  United  States,  housing 
about  one  fourth  of  the  total  number  of 
rural  pupils  registered  and  over  forty-five 
per  cent  of  the  rural  teaching  corps,  and 
their  facilities  for  heating,  ventilation, 
lighting,  seating,  hygiene,  and  sanitation 
are  still  about  as  crude  as  they  were  dur¬ 
ing  the  colonial  period.  The  New  Jersey 
granges  have  attacked  the  conditions  logi¬ 
cally,  if  somewhat  conservatively,  and,  on 
the  whole,  have  offered  recommendations 
that  will  appeal  to  the  farm  folk  and  that 
would  greatly  improve  the  situation.  Es¬ 
pecially  to  be  commended  is  their  insistence 
upon  larger  salaries  and  better  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  rural  teachers. 

In  one  respect,  however,  we  regret  to 
note  that  the  resolutions  endorse  what  is 
coming  to  be  a  very  common  error.  They 
insist  that  even  the  consolidated  school 


should  be  built  nowhere  except  in  the  open 
country,  where  the  children  will  acquire 
none  of  the  interests  of  the  village  or  city, 
but  will  become  purely  rural-minded.  This 
sort  of  recommendation  grows  out  of  the 
misconception  of  the  purpose  of  the  country 
school,  as  being  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  urban  school.  It  has  arisen  from  the 
unhappy  conditions  in  rural  education,  and 
has  developed  so  imperceptibly  as  to  work 
great  mischief  unless  its  significance  is 
clearly  defined  and  its  influence  resolutely 
checked.  Realizing  the  hardships  in  rural 
life  and  fearing  lest  rural  boys  and  girls 
may  gravitate  toward  the  city,  many 
authorities  are  now  maintaining  that  the 
country  school  should  make  it  its  especial 
business  to  retain  children  on  the  farm,  and 
they  similarly  hold  that  the  course  should 
prepare  them  for  the  pursuit  of  farming  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  work  should  be 
thoroughly  ruralized  with  rural  geography, 
rural  arithmetic,  and  other  denatured  sub¬ 
jects,  and  even  in  the  elementary  grades 
should  train  the  boy  in  crops,  stock  breeding, 
dairying,  poultry  raising,  market  gardening, 
fruit  growing,  and  other  agricultural  arts. 
He  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  no  interests 
or  vision  beyond  those  of  the  country, 
and  from  the  first  should  be  made  as  effi¬ 
cient  vocationally  as  possible. 

This  policy,  it  is  held,  should  be  pursued 
without  reference  to  the  country  boy’s 
interests,  abilities,  and  needs.  It  is  felt 
that  the  nation  can  not  get  along  without 
farmers,  and  those  born  on  the  farm  should 
remain  there.  But  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  country  boy  should  be  forced  to 
train  as  a  farmer  and  remain  on  the  farm 
than  there  is  that  the  son  of  a  store-keeper 
should  be  obliged  from  the  first  to  study 
bookkeeping  and  stay  in  his  father’s  store. 
Such  premature  vocational  training  would 
not  only  prevent  the  rural  child  from  being 
fitted  for  membership  in  society  at  large 
and  render  impossible  for  him  all  the  broader 
social  contacts  and  richer  satisfactions  open 
to  those  educated  in  the  city,  but  might 
even  reduce  him  almost  to  peonage  and 
a  species  of  peasantry.  His  life  would  be 
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predetermined  and  he  himself  fettered  by 
a  class  system  as  fixed  as  that  of  Europe. 
Whereas  we  Americans  believe  that  in  a 
modern  democracy  the  farm  boy  should 
have  the  same  rights  as  has  every  other 
boy.  He  should  not  be  bound  to  the 
soil,  like  a  serf  under  a  caste  order  of  society. 
Why  should  elementary  education  in  the 
country  differ  from  that  of  the  city?  There 
is  certainly  no  ground  for  this  as  far  as  pur¬ 
pose  is  concerned.  The  child  should  first 
be  fitted  for  broad  living  and  helpful  citizen¬ 
ship,  wherever  he  may  choose  to  live. 
Effective  method  may  require  a  different 
approach  for  rural  children,  because  of 
differences  in  experience,  but  the  ultimate 
content  of  their  training  should  be  the  same. 
In  fact,  if  we  wish  to  afford  a  well-rounded 
course,  we  will  supply  what  each  pupil  lacks. 
There  is  more  reason  for  teaching  agriculture 
to  the  city  boy  than  to  the  farmer’s  lad,  and 
for  the  rural  boy  to  learn  something  of  stocks 
and  bonds  than  the  youth  from  the  city. 
There  is  certainly  little  ground  for  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  New  Jersey  Grange  that  the 
future  rural  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  be  isolated  as  far  as  possible  from 
urban  civilization. 

„  ,  .  .  This  opposition  to  the 

Freedom  in  the .  »  u  •  j?  j.* 

Choice  of  a  Vocation  f**®®  choice  of  a  vocation 

is  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  splendid  plea  recently  made  by  Eustace 
E.  Windes,  a  specialist  in  Rural  Education 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
Mr.  Windes  declared  in  a  recent  address 
that  “freedom  of  occupational  choice  is  an 
outstanding  characteristic  of  our  American 
civilization  and  a  condition  to  be  zealously 
safeguarded.”  This  is  in  keeping  with  our 
best  educational  thought.  Under  a  govern¬ 
ment  like  ours  prescription  of  vocation  is 
quite  out  of  place.  We  hold  that  in  a 
democracy  we  must  not  prescribe  for  the  boy, 
but,  by  revealing  to  the  individual  his  own 
abilities,  interests,  and  needs,  and  by  furnish¬ 
ing  him  with  the  necessary  facts  and  expe¬ 
riences,  enable  him  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  his  life’s  work  for  himself.  “So 
long  as  we  can  keep  the  road  to  free  occupa¬ 


tional  choice  open,”  says  the  same  authority, 
“hope  and  stimulation  to  effort  will  not  be 
lacking,  unrest  and  destructive  revolution 
will  not  seriously  menace,  economic  forces 
will  balance  vocational  groups,  and  the 
need  for  governmental  interference  will  not 
become  acute.” 

Such  a  repudiation  of  prescription,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  imply  that  we  should  permit 
the  old  chance-and-accident  method  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  vocation.  It  was  until  recently 
supposed  that  every  young  man  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  line,  if  he  were  but  sufficiently 
industrious  and  persevering.  If  he  failed, 
it  was  because  he  lacked  in  persistency, 
— but  we  know  better  now.  A  youth  may 
not  be  predestined  for  any  one  particu¬ 
lar  field  of  work,  and  usually  has  some¬ 
thing  of  a  range  within  which  he  could 
succeed,  but  we  have  had  frequent  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  a  man  has  often  lacked  the 
qualities  necessary  to  success  in  the  line  into 
which  he  has  drifted,  and  yet  has  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  abilities  that  would  have 
caused  him  to  succeed  in  some  other,  into 
which  he  might  have  gone,  if  properly  guided. 
We  have  never  had  a  clearer  demonstration 
of  this  truth  than  in  the  case  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  who  was  a  dead  failure  as  a  farmer 
and  a  storekeeper,  but,  propelled  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  into  his  right  niche  in  life,  be¬ 
came  the  world’s  foremost  soldier. 

The  failure  to  appreciate  this  must  in  the 
past  have  produced  a  vast  amount  of  failure 
and  wreckage  for  society,  as  well  as  for  the 
individual,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be  even 
more  likely  to  bring  about  social  disaster. 
The  vocational  misfit  is  relatively  unproduc¬ 
tive,  because  he  lacks  the  stimulus  of  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  self-chosen  end.  He  is  in¬ 
evitably  discontented,  unhappy,  and  ripe 
for  propaganda,  inciting  him  to  violent 
acts  against  the  established  order,  and 
every  factor  contributing  toward  such  a 
lot  should,  in  the  interest  of  society,  be 
removed.  Every  one  who  realizes  the  situa¬ 
tion  will  insist  that  some  plan  of  training  for 
occupation  be  devised. 

It  is  now  equally  clear  that  the  only  ade¬ 
quate  agency  for  this  purpose  is  the  public 
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school.  The  home  may  aid,  but  it  can  by 
no  means  take  full  responsibility.  Parents 
have  too  often  wrong  ideals  concerning 
the  desirability  of  occupations.  For  the 
most  part  they  w’ish  their  children  to  have  a 
dignified  “white  collar”  position  in  life, 
regardless  of  their  interests  and  capacities, 
and  they  usually  have  most  exaggerated 
notions  of  the  ability  of  their  own  offspring. 
They  insist  upon  perpjetuating  the  family 
name  as  a  physician,  lawyer,  or  minister, 
however  unsuited  the  individual  may  be. 
Consequently,  the  schools  are  now  properly 
concerning  themselves  very  largely  with 
vocational  guidance.  Books  and  pamph¬ 
lets  on  the  various  occupations  are  being 
studied.  Teachers  conduct  vocational  and 
industrial  surveys,  through  which  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  taken  to  the  factories,  mills,  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments,  and  professional 
oflSces,  and  acquainted  wdth  a  range  of 
possibilities  for  a  life  work.  The  op)era- 
tions  and  opportunities  in  the  various  occu¬ 
pations  are  also  shown  upon  the  screen  wdth 
lantern  slides  and  motion  films,  and  are 
presented  in  addresses  by  men  of  prominence 
in  all  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  fields. 

Of  course  these  are  very  rough  ways  of 
ascertaining  aptitudes,  but  they  at  least 
constitute  a  beginning.  Later  on  we  may 
find  more  scientific  and  refined  methods  of 
accomplishing  such  a  desirable  end.  The 
psychological  tests  will  regularly  be  applied 
to  vocational  guidance  before  long.  At 
present  so  much  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  discussion  of  their  value  as  determina¬ 
tive  of  general  intelligence  that  w^e  have 
done  but  little  wdth  specific  abilities.  When 
we  have  once  decided  as  to  just  what  factors 
are  needed  for  success  in  the  various  occupa¬ 
tions  in  life,  we  shall  be  able  to  test  for  them 
and  place  vocational  guidance  upon  a  real 
scientific  basis. 


A  National  Person 
nel  Service 


A  conviction  also  seems 
to  be  growing  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  educational 
institutions  to  see  that  their  goods  are 
marketed,  as  well  as  produced.  For  this 


reason  bureaus  of  appointment  or  place¬ 
ment  are  being  given  more  and  more  atten¬ 
tion,  especially  as  the  interest  in  vocational 
guidance  has  developed.  An  advanced  step 
in  this  direction  has  lately  been  taken  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  This 
organization  has  now  established  a  Division 
of  College  and  University  Personnel,  de¬ 
signed  as  a  bureau  of  registration  and 
transfer  for  the  college  teachers  of  the 
United  States.  The  new  undertaking  has 
for  some  time  been  urged  by  the  oflScers 
of  the  American  Association  of  University 
professors  and  numerous  other  prominent 
educators,  and  will  meet  a  long-felt  need. 
The  problem  of  college  teacher  appoint¬ 
ments  has,  with  the  increasing  demand 
and  diminishing  supply,  become  exceedingly 
acute  since  the  war,  and  the  methods  of 
securing  new  instructors  has  been  haphaz¬ 
ard  and  most  unsatisfactory.  Where,  for 
example,  a  large  university  has  had  to  find 
fifty  or  sixty  new  instructors  in  English  and 
a  proportionate  number  in  other  subjects 
each  year,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  mistakes 
and  misfits  made  should  be  both  numerous 
and  lamentable.  And  at  the  same  time 
well-trained  men  and  women  have  been  un¬ 
successfully  seeking  appointments  through¬ 
out  the  country.  A  reliable  agency  has 
been  greatly  needed  to  bring  the  institution 
and  the  instructor  together. 

The  purpose  of  this  division  of  the 
Council’s  work  is  to  register  all  college 
teachers,  of  whatever  rank  or  position,  and 
thus  to  collect  a  body  of  information  that 
will  be  available  both  for  statistical  studies 
and  for  college  oflBcials  in  search  of  new 
teaching  material.  More  than  ten  thousand 
teachers  have  already  been  registered,  and 
invitations  are  being  extended  to  appoint¬ 
ment  officers  to  use  the  register  in  making 
their  appointments  for  the  next  academic 
year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  subject 
taught  in  an  American  college  is  represented 
in  the  files,  and  that  before  June  every 
institution  of  importance  in  this  country  will 
have  a  number  of  its  graduates  on  the  lists. 
The  records  of  teachers  in  given  subjects 
and  answers  to  further  specified  require- 
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merits  will  be  sent  to  inquiring  officials  upon 
request. 

An  important  phase  of  the  work  is  the 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  coordinate  this 
enterprise  with  all  similar  non-profit  under¬ 
takings.  Affiliation  with  college  appoint¬ 
ment  offices  and  educational  service  bureaus 
of  special  schools  and  societies  will  make 
for  a  comprehensive,  integrated  instrument 
for  the  discovery  and  effective  exchange 
of  material.  One  of  the  justifiable  criti¬ 
cisms  made  against  the  bureau  of  appoint¬ 
ments  in  individual  institutions  has  been 
that  it  is  often  tempted  into  making  doubt¬ 
ful  recommendations,  in  order  to  place  its 
own  graduates,  and  is  not  willing  in  any 
instance  to  say  frankly  that  it  has  no  one 
suitable  for  the  vacant  position.  Certainly 
each  bureau  has  been  limited  in  not  knowing 
or  desiring  to  know  the  candidates  that 
might  be  available  elsewdiere. 

A  clearing  house  for  all  institutions  has 
been  a  crying  need.  In  this  respect  the  oft 
criticized  teachers’  agency  has  had  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage,  as  it  can  at  least  furnish 
a  large  list  of  possibilities  from  numerous 
colleges  and  universities.  But  the  teachers’ 
agency  is  a  strictly  commercial  institution, 
and,  while  many  of  its  former  abuses  have 
disappeared,  its  aims  never  can  be  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony-  with  those  of  the  academic 
world.  The  prime  object  must  remain  that 
of  making  as  large  a  profit  as  is  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  good-will.  The 
new  bureau  is,  on  the  other  hand,  non¬ 
commercial,  and  derives  its  support  from 
institutional  membership  in  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  Its  business  is 
simply  to  serve,  without  regard  to  profits. 

The  new  Division  should  also  prove  of 
great  value  in  furnishing  sources  for  educa¬ 
tional  investigation.  Significant  facts  and 
figures  will  appear  as  the  mass  of  data  in¬ 
creases.  There  should  be  plenty  of  material 
for  salary  surveys,  studies  of  occupational 
trends,  research  on  capacity  and  opportunity 
within  the  teaching  profession,  and  various 
statistical  reports.  And  to  whatever  other 
purpose  it  may  be  applied,  such  a  central 
reference  bureau,  comprehensive  in  scope. 


and  non-commercial  in  character,  if  it  be 
kept  strictly  up  to  date  and  open  to  college 
teachers  and  officials,  can  do  much  both  to 
serve  and  to  stimulate  the  institutions  and 
the  profession. 

^  The  suggestions  of  Dean 
for  Women  Cross  for  a  new  organiza¬ 

tion  of  secondary  and 
higher  education  in  our  March  number 
under  the  caption  of  “A  Modest  Proposal” 
has  met  with  much  favorable  comment. 
Various  other  suggestions  commending  the 
junior  college  idea  have  been  offered,  and  a 
variety  of  pamphlets  have  been  issued  upon 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  thereby. 
And,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  great  founda¬ 
tions,  Professor  Swift  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  is  making  a  thorough  scien¬ 
tific  investigation  of  the  possibilities.  But 
whether  this  fruitful  project  has  developed 
from  an  extension  of  the  high  school,  as  in 
California,  or  from  the  reduction  of  time  in 
slimly  endowed  four-year  colleges,  as  in 
Missouri,  or  through  artificially  dividing  the 
course  in  the  middle,  as  at  Chicago  and 
some  other  large  universities,  a  number 
of  American  educators  and  parents  will 
remain  skeptical,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
all  strong  four-year  colleges  will  survive  for 
at  least  a  century  to  come.  This  type  of  col¬ 
lege  is  properly  regarded  as  a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  product,  just  as  the  university  idea  seems 
to  have  been  imported  from  Germany, 
and  the  six-year  high  school-junior  college 
appears  to  reproduce  the  gymnasium,  the 
lycee,  and  the  English  public  school.  It  may 
be  largely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  but  that  is 
always  a  powerful  argument,  especially  when 
it  is  backed  by  the  feeling  that  one  does  not 
wish  to  have  his  collegiate  course  broken 
at  the  half-way  point  and  his  allegiance 
divided  between  two  institutions.  It  is, 
therefore,  questionable  whether  any  new 
organization,  however  great  its  vogue,  can 
supplant  such  colleges  as  Amherst,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Vassar,  Lafayette,  Oberlin,  Knox, 
Carleton,  or  Pomona.  The  strong  small 
college  of  America  stretches  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  has  come  to  stay. 
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No  better  example  of  what  an  institution 
of  this  sort  may  accomplish  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scholarship,  physical  well-being,  and 
character  can  be  found  than  at  the  Western 
College  for  Women  in  Oxford,  Ohio.  It 
has  done  a  splendid  work  in  the  upbuilding 
of  strong  Christian  womanhood  for  more 
than  half  a  century  and  its  twelve  hundred 
alumnae  and  as  many  more  ex-students 
can  be  found  as  persons  of  influence  not  only 
in  every  state  of  the  Union  but  in  many 
foreign  countries.  We  have  met  them  as 
missionaries,  teachers,  physicians,  and  relief 
workers  in  Constantinople,  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  all  parts  of  the  Near  East,  and  Dean 
Sawyer,  the  patron  saint  of  the  College  for 
more  than  a  generation,  was  recently  given 
a  reception  and  an  ovation  by  a  large 
group  of  “Western”  girls  in  the  land  of  the 
Celestials. 

And  yet  the  institution  made  scarcely  a 
stir  in  the  collegiate  world  until  just  a 
decade  ago,  when  Dean  William  W.  Boyd  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  became  president 
of  Western.  He  at  once  began  to  put  it 
upon  the  map  financially  and  to  raise  its 
standards  and  strengthen  its  courses.  Six 
beautiful  buildings,  including  what  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  college  chapels  in  this 
country,  arose,  and  half  a  million  dollars 
were  added  to  the  endowment  in  the  midst 
of  war  times.  The  grounds  were  land¬ 
scaped  and  beautified,  and  a  variety  of  proj¬ 
ects  carried  through  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  students.  But  this  al¬ 
truistic  and  indefatigable  laborer  is  not 
satisfied,  and  now  seeks  to  crown  his  work 
by  adding  another  half  million  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  and  to  erect  three  more  dormi¬ 
tories  and  a  new  science  hall  upon  the 
campus.  Of  all  these  features  Western 
stands  in  great  need.  The  College  is  now 
turning  away  as  many  applicants  as  she 
receives,  and  her  opportunities  ought  to  be 
open  to  these  promising  young  women. 
We  believe  that  President  Boyd  will  succeed 
in  making  this  possible,  and  we  are  confident 
that  any  benefactor  will  be  convinced  that 
he  can  nowhere  invest  in  good  deeds  to 
better  advantage,  if  he  will  but  visit  the 


campus  at  Oxford  or  even  listen  to  the 
opportimity  as  presented  by  Doctor  Boyd. 

Western  College  is  ideally  situated.  It  is 
away  from  the  smoke,  grime,  and  unwhole¬ 
some  lure  of  the  cities,  in  the  midst  of  a  bit 
of  the  forest  primeval.  Its  campus  is 
broken  with  beautiful  hills,  cut  by  ravines, 
and  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage.  Trees 
of  a  great  variety  adorn  its  walks  and  drives, 
and  furnish  abundant  shade.  Its  lawns 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  quadrangles  of  the 
famous  British  university  from  which  the 
little  village  of  its  location  takes  its  name. 
A  small  lake  offers  an  opportunity  for  aquat¬ 
ic  sports,  and  golf  links,  tennis  grounds, 
baseball  diamond,  and  hockey  field  all 
attract  to  outdoor  life.  The  College  is 
pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  bodily 
health,  as  well  as  of  earnestness,  reserve, 
and  refinement.  It  seems  the  embodiment 
of  lofty  traditions  and  ideals,  and  of  loyalty, 
honor,  and  helpfulness.  Above  all,  the 
faculty  has  been  carefully  selected  and  is 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  strong 
scholarship  and  character.  In  the  buildings 
are  found  a  good  working  library,  busy 
laboratories,  vitalized  class  work,  and  well 
filled  reading-rooms.  Fruitful  develop¬ 
ments  may  continue  to  be  added  to  collegiate 
organization,  but  such  an  institution  is 
certain  to  hold  its  place  for  a  long  time  yet, 
for  it  meets  a  real  American  need. 


Fallen  Angels 


The  recent  revelations 
of  the  army  of  fake  prac¬ 
titioners  of  medicine  and  dentistry  existing 
in  various  states  are  likely  to  be  productive 
of  much  good  everywhere.  Not  only  have 
these  and  other  commonwealths  been 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
health  of  their  citizens  against  charlatans 
and  mountebanks,  but  public  sentiment 
bids  fair  to  demand  the  closing  of  all  the 
various  fraudulent  schools  and  diploma 
mills  that  have  long  been  disgracing  our 
land. 

As  a  whole,  we  have  been  extremely  lethar¬ 
gic  or  even  complacent  about  the  existence 
of  such  frauds,  and  American  degrees  have 
come  to  be  a  laughing-stock  in  England  and 
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western  Europe.  It  is  commonly  believed 
by  Europeans  that  any  degree  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  an  American  institution,  as 
evidenced  by  the  thousands  of  applications 
received  every  year  by  the  six  hundred  or 
more  reputable  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
we  cleaned  our  reputation.  While  these 
bogus  institutions  come  and  go  and  fre¬ 
quently  change  their  names,  there  are  at 
present  at  least  fifty  in  operation.  The 
District  of  Columbia  and  Delaware  have 
been  rendered  notorious  by  the  number 
having  their  headquarters  there,  but  any 
state  is  liable  to  find  one  or  more  springing 
up  in  its  midst.  One  individual,  an  ex¬ 
convict,  has  been  responsible  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  at  least  thirteen  of  these  degree 
factories. 

Strenuous  measures  are  now  being  taken 
in  several  states  to  revoke  the  charters  of 
these  humbugs,  and  a  bill  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  New  York  legislature  to 
amend  the  Corporations  Law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  charter  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  that  could  not  originally  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Bills  are  also  in  process 
of  passing  that  will  make  it  a  penal  offense  for 
such  institutions  to  advertise  anywhere.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  within  a  month  or  two  a 
dozen  of  these  so-called  universities  will  be 
closed,  and  material  will  be  presented  such 
as  to  place  the  convict  once  more  behind  the 
bars. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
these  “world-famous”  universities  is  their 
extraordinary  claims  and  their  professed 
righteous  indignation  at  previous  efforts  to 
close  them.  The  president  of  one  institu¬ 
tion  describes  himself  as  “  ordained  by 
Christ  as  bishop  for  the  earth”  and  states 
that  “former  Catholic  popes  and  Martin 
Luther  have  acknowledged  him  as  such.” 
When  one  realizes  that  such  twaddle  can 
pass  current,  he  wonders  whether  he  can 
possibly  be  living  in  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  land  of  universal  education!  In 
1919  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 


very  properly  undertook,  through  Dr.  Samuel 
P.  Capen  (now  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo)  to  have  the  charter  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  revoked  in  the  state  of  its  issuance, 
but  unfortunately  without  success.  About 
this  the  Divinely  Anointed  One  most 
piously  and  chastely  exclaimed  in  the  annual 
catalogue:  “I  hope  that  the  whole  bunch  of 
ignoramuses  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  will 
be  swept  out  of  office,  together  with  the 
present  mammon-serving  and  anglocizing 
government.  The  world  has  had  enough  of 
these  man-killing  and  soul-destroying  fools.” 
This  he  follows  with  the  usual  presidential 
report  of  progress:  “Looking  now  back 
upon  the  year  just  passed,  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge,  with  sincere  gratitude,  that  God 
surely  has  been  with  us.  Not  only  have 
His  mighty  angels  protected  us  against  all 
enemies,  as  witness  the  inability  of  Mr. 
Capen  to  take  away  from  us  our  charter, 
but  God’s  angels  have  made  our  University 
very  popular  with  the  highest  class  of 
students  everywhere.” 

Is  it  possible  that  the  angels  have  now 
stopped  intervening?  Perhaps  they  have 
fallen.  It  may  be,  then,  that  Doctor  Capen 
will  now  be  able  to  sleep  o’  nights  without 
fear  of  Divine  vengeance. 


The  Passing  of  a 
Prophet 


To  one  who  remembers 
the  stir  raised  by  the 
discoveries  of  Jacques 
Loeb  a  score  of  years  ago,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  his  death  should  have  been 
passed  by  with  such  scant  notice  from  the 
press.  Many  newspapers  failed  to  mention 
the  matter  at  all,  and  few  educational 
or  scientific  journals  have  as  yet  commented 
at  length  upon  his  contributions  to  biology. 

But  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
one  could  scarcely  pick  up  his  morning 
paper  without  encountering  a  caption  in 
large  type  concerning  Doctor  Loeb’s  latest 
startling  discovery.  He  succeeded  in  ferti¬ 
lizing  ova  in  the  lower  orders  by  means  of 
electricity,  and  in  developing  a  set  of  animals 
capable  of  exercising  all  the  functions  of 
those  normally  fathered.  Later  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  heart  that  had  ceased  to 
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beat  might  be  restored  to  function  by  arti¬ 
ficial  stimulus,  and  as  proof  he  was  able  to 
show  the  heart  of  a  chicken,  removed  from 
the  fowl,  that  had  been  beating  in  his 
laboratory'  for  years.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  before  long  synthetic  human 
beings  would  be  produced,  and  that  even¬ 
tually  we  should  be  able  to  raise  the  dead 
and  even  to  ensure  immortality.  All  this 
notoriety  arose  against  the  will  of  Doctor 
I>oeb  and  greatly  offended  him,  but  it  was  as 
inevitable  as  the  silence  and  neglect  are  now 
that  he  is  dead. 

Doctor  Loeb  was  more  than  a  great 
scientist.  He  was  more  nearly  a  modern 
prophet.  To  hear  him  lecture  upon  Physiol¬ 
ogy  after  attending  the  classes  or  reading 
the  books  of  ordinary  authorities  on  the 
subject  was  like  listening  to  a  revelation. 
His  theory  of  “tropisms”  and  other  explana¬ 
tions  opened  the  eyes  of  all  those  who  heard 
him  and  held  them  spellbound.  He  was 
called  a  materialist,  but  in  practice  he  was 
certainly  an  idealist.  President  Wheeler 
understood  this  and  coaxed  him  away  from 


the  University  of  Chicago  with  a  very 
modest  offer  by  the  clever  psychological 
device  of  showing  him  how  much  good  he 
could  do  for  humanity  through  a  research 
professorship  in  California.  And  when  Doc¬ 
tor  Harper  sought  to  retain  him  by  offering 
twice  his  former  salary,  he  declared  that  his 
“value  could  not  possibly  have  doubled 
overnight.”  Eight  years  later,  still  at  a 
moderate  stipend,  he  joined  the  research 
staff  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  through  the 
appeal  of  what  he  might  do  for  human 
pathology. 

And  this  lofty  spirit  was  that  of  a  Jew. 
It  may  be  too  late  a  date  for  us  to  declare  a 
new  prophet  in  Israel,  but  Jacques  Loeb  is 
certainly  worthy  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
world’s  greatest  biologists,  and  his  services 
to  science  and  civilization  should  not  be 
permitted  to  slip  too  easily  from  our  memo¬ 
ries.  What  an  irony  of  fate  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  insignificance  of  human  strength 
that  a  man  who  had  revealed  how  the  heart 
may  beat  on  forever  should  himself  perish 
from  heart  failure! 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  views  expressed  in  articles 
accepted  for  the  Review  nor  with  all  the  views  expressed  in  communications  to  the  Editor  which  are  selected  for 
publication.  All  contributions,  however,  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  believe  that  the  article  on  “The  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Patriotism”  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review  should  be  read  by 
every  teacher  in  the  country.  I  heartily 
endorse  Mr.  Howerth’s  contention  that 
what  is  needed  to-day  is  not  the  exaltation 
of  a  patriotism  that  fights,  but  a  patriotism 
that  thinks.  “The  teacher,”  he  said,  “is 
often  afraid  to  teach  this  kind  of  patriotism, 
lest  he  be  called  a  pacifist.  After  the  recent 
expieriences  of  the  world,  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  be  called  anything  else!  In 
the  past  we  have  been  guilty  in  our  schools 


of  fostering  a  selfish,  narrow  patriotism  and 
a  spirit  of  chauvinistic  nationalism,  so  that 
our  schools  have  been  recruiting  stations  for 
war.  We  must  now  place  the  emphasis 
upon  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  peace. 
We  must  make  way  for  a  new  order  of 
International  justice  and  good-will.  There 
is  a  book  used  in  the  French  schools  to-day 
which  has  been  written  to  breed  hatred  and 
ill-will.  It  is  in  the  fourth  edition,  and 
there  are  some  380,000  of  these  books  in  use. 
In  it  is  shown  a  picture  of  a  ruined  home, 
and  under  it  the  words,  “The  Germans  did 
this.”  There  is  another  picture  of  a  ruined 
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cathedral  and  under  it  the  same  words, 
“The  Germans  did  this.”  Underneath  this 
second  picture  are  also  the  words,  “The 
boys  and  girls  of  France  will  never  forget 
this”  In  Germany  the  school  children  are 
taught  to  say,  “I  hate  France.” 

What  is  the  reason  for  this?  Why  have 
the  leaders  of  France  thought  it  well  to 
place  this  book  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
of  France?  It  is  because  they  want  the 
young  men  and  women  to  hate  Germany, 
and  the  young  men,  possibly  15  years  from 
now,  to  fight  Germany.  If  we  want  an 
International  heart  and  an  International 
mind,  w^e  must  begin  NOW,  by  inculcating 
in  the  minds  of  our  boys  and  girls  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  world  citizenship,  rather  than  the 
antiquated  and  unchristian  principles  of 
hate  and  ruthless  Militarism. 

Everett  S.  Lyon. 

Dartmouth  CollecxE 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

To  the  Editor: 

If  having  heard  the  truth  told  would  make 
us  free,  the  rural  school  would  be  emanci¬ 
pated  in  a  short  time.  Professor  Pittman 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Educational 
Review  has  told  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth.  Yet  the  rural  school  will  go  on  in  the 
same  old  way  except  here  and  there  a  few 
that  will  be  influenced  by  the  truth  to  adopt 
a  better  way. 

It  is  not  by  preaching  that  the  rural  school 
is  to  be  saved.  It  is  by  making  conditions 
favorable  for  a  change  for  the  better  that 
the  adequate  rural  school  will  come.  The 
rural  school  is  what  it  is  because  conditions 
are  favorable  for  such  a  school.  Professor 
Pittman  is  right.  We  live  in  two  worlds, 
the  world  of  fact  and  the  world  of  our  ideal, 
where  things  are  as  they  should  be.  The 
rural  dweller’s  ideal  of  a  school  is  more  the 
school  as  it  was  than  the  school  as  it  is.  To 
him,  what  is  past  was  better  than  what  is  or 
is  to  come. 

The  educator  because  of  his  insight  and 
wider  knowledge  sees  with  prophetic  eyes  a 
rural  school  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
children  as  well  as  to  the  adults  of  the 


country.  He  sees  the  enlargement,  the  en¬ 
richment  and  the  increased  power  for  good 
of  every  one  who  comes  under  its  influence. 
It  is  the  means  of  salvation  from  all  the  ills 
of  rural  life.  To  the  rural  dweller  this  is 
nonsense.  To  him  the  school  is  a  place  to 
send  his  children  to  get  a  few  tricks  that  will 
come  handy  some  time — reading,  writing 
and  figuring.  The  educator  thinks  the 
school  is  of  such  value  that  even  the  highest 
cost  is  the  best  possible  expenditure.  The 
countryman  thinks  that  a  tax  of  one  dollar 
on  the  hundred  dollars  is  oppressive.  To 
double  this  that  there  may  be  a  high  school 
which  he  does  not  want  is  an  outrage  com¬ 
mitted  upon  him  by  town  people.  The 
countryman’s  low  ideal  of  what  a  school  is 
for,  and  what  it  can  do  for  him  is  what  keeps 
the  rural  school  as  it  is.  What  can  be 
done  about  it?  The  countryman  must  be 
brought  to  see  what  the  school  can  do  for 
his  children  and  for  him.  He  must  be  made 
to  want  such  a  school  so  much  that  he  will  be 
willing  to  pay  the  cost.  This  cannot  be" 
done  in  a  day.  It  will  take  a  generation  or 
more.  We  must  keep  on  creating  the  ideal 
in  the  few  who  are  ready  for  it,  but  chief 
reliance  must  be  placed  in  the  children  who 
will  be  parents  in  the  next  generation.  We 
must  prepare  teachers,  able  to  so  conduct 
the  present  school  that  the  pupils  will  be¬ 
come  students,  eager  to  learn  and  to  do. 
They  must  be  helped  to  become  intelligent 
readers.  Then  they  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  what  is,  but  will  have  ideals  of  the 
better  that  should  be.  They  will  want  a 
real  school,  not  a  makeshift  for  their  children. 

Legislation  can  do  much  to  make  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  for  a  real  school  in  reach  of 
the  country  people.  A  good  centralization 
law  will  enable  progressive  communities  to 
establish  rural  schools  which  will  soon  show 
the  most  skeptical  that  they  are  worth  all 
they  cost.  The  success  of  these  will  bring 
other  communities  to  higher  ideals.  The 
boards  of  control  of  such  schools  must  have 
the  vision  to  employ  a  principal  and  teachers 
who  know  what  to  do  and  have  the  courage 
and  skill  to  do  it.  By  the  support  of  the 
board  and  the  influential  members  of  the 
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community,  the  school  will  soon  demonstrate 
the  desirability  of  the  new  order.  Others 
will  see  the  light  and  be  guided  thereby. 
The  centralized  school  meeting  the  needs  of 
country  people  for  a  life  worth  living  is  a 
great  hoi>e.  So  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
But  what  can  be  done  for  the  fine  material 
for  citizenship  doomed  for  a  generation  to  the 
one-teacher  school  while  the  great  hope 
is  approaching  its  advent?  The  answer 
is  forthcoming.  Provide  the  one-teacher 
school  with  trained  teachers.  But  we  are 
up  against  the  inevitable.  Regularly  trained 
teachers  will  not  go  to  the  country.  Even 
high  salaries  in  view  of  the  hardships  and 
deprivations  are  no  inducement.  Every 
one  is  agreed  that  there  cannot  be  a  good 
school  without  a  good  teacher.  Are  regu¬ 
larly  trained  teachers  the  only  good  teachers? 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel  and  Cal  Parker  were  not 
trained  in  a  teachers  college. 

Rural  teachers  are  recruited  from  the 
graduates  of  high  schools.  Few  states  per¬ 
mit  those  wdth  less  schooling  to  begin 
teaching.  What  they  have  seen  and  under¬ 
gone  unfits  them  without  assistance  to  con¬ 
duct  a  one-teacher  school.  They,  for  the 
most  part,  have  attended  only  a  graded 
school  with  one  grade  in  a  room  and  all 
instruction  given  in  classes.  The  one- 
teacher  school  has  eight  grades  and  thirty  or 
more  classes.  To  conduct  this  school  as  a 
graded  school  is  conducted  is  absurd.  But 
the  teacher  has  no  other  pattern.  So  she 
calls  up  her  classes  and  does  not  see  the 
absurdity  of  treating  one  or  three  pupils 
as  a  class.  Her  school  becomes  an  educa¬ 
tional  cafeteria;  each  helps  himself  and 
comes  up  to  the  teacher  who  takes  note  of 
each  tray  of  knowledge.  Wliat  high  school 
graduates  need  is  to  be  shown  how  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  conduct  the  school  in  such  a  way 
that  there  is  time  to  help  the  children  to 
learn  when  they  are  trying  to  learn  at  the 
study  desks  as  well  as  on  their  recitation 
bench.  Her  best  work  is  done  when  she 
^  directs  her  pupils  in  their  efforts  to  prepare 
the  lesson,  giving  individual  instruction 
rather  than  “hearing  recitations.”  How 
to  conduct  a  one-teacher  school  can  be 


learned  in  a  short  time.  If  teachers  colleges 
will  offer  a  six  weeks’  course  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  these  high  school  girls  can  be 
given  the  start  which  will  result  in  their 
being  fair  teachers  from  the  first  and  good 
teachers  in  a  short  time.  They  should  have 
four  hours  a  day : 

(1)  One  hour  a  day  for  six  weeks  in  the 
course  of  study,  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  one-teacher  school;  (2)  The  same 
in  how  to  teach  reading,  primary,  interme¬ 
diate  and  advance  reading;  (3)  One  hour  a 
day  for  three  weeks  in  numbers  and  arith¬ 
metic.  The  same  in  spelling;  (4)  One  hour 
a  day  in  observing  the  teaching  of  reading, 
arithmetic  and  spelling,  two  weeks  in  each. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  irreducible  minimum 
of  training  for  rural  teachers.  We  will  be 
satisfied  with  this  and  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  if  we  get  it.  Considering  the  great 
need  and  the  fact  that  the  farmers’  taxes 
pays  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  State  Teachers  Colleges,  from 
which  they  get  very  little  directly,  are  we 
not  entitled  to  it?  It  is  a  fact  easily  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  country  population  has  not 
kept  pace  with  that  of  the  town  in  the  rise 
of  intelligence.  The  country  church  is  gone. 
There  is  not  the  social  intercourse  of  former 
days.  The  school  house  is  the  same  with 
forty  years  of  wear.  There  is  no  library; 
and  the  teaching  is  little  better,  in  some 
cases  not  so  good.  The  children  of  twenty 
years  ago  who  are  the  adult  population 
now,  are  not  of  higher  intelligence  than  were 
their  parents.  This  is  so  because  they  had 
no  better  chance  for  intellectual  life  than 
their  fathers  had.  The  centralized  school 
is  the  only  solution.  We  must  prepare  the 
children  of  to-day  to  change  conditions  when 
they  become  men  and  women. 

U.  J.  Hoffman. 

State  Department  of  Education 
Springfield,  Illinois 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  interest  Doctor  Van 
Denburg’s  article  on  the  Junior  High  School 
in  Smaller  Centers  as  published  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  Educational  Review. 
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I  endorse  nearly  everything  he  says.  Surely 
it  is  a  mistake  to  organize  the  7th  and  8th 
and  9th  grades  as  a  separate  unit  in  our 
small  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  a  mistake  in  this  progressive  educa¬ 
tional  age,  to  discourage  the  small  towns 
from  making  a  reform  in  its  work  of  these 
grades — as  well  as  others.  As  Doctor  Van 
Denburg  says,  for  the  small  towns  the  six- 
year  high  school  appears  to  be  the  best 
possible  type  of  secondary  school. 

Doctor  Van  Denburg  has  treated  his 
topic  interestingly  and  convincingly. 

C.  O.  Davis. 

Unwersity  of  Michigan 
To  the  Editor: 

The  three  articles  placed  “in  close  prox¬ 
imity”  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  and  “with  malice  afore¬ 
thought”  suggest  a  few  thoughts  to  me 
that  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Are  we  not  in  danger  when  we  set  over  one 
type  of  education  against  another,  using  the 
one  to  disparage  the  other?  Do  not  all 
subjects  and  all  types  of  knowledge  have 
their  place  in  any  educational  scheme  suited 
to  a  democracy?  I  am  constrained  to  say 
a  few  words  to  emphasize  the  futility  of 
endless  argument  about  the  relative  worth 
of  literature  and  science  both  of  which  we 
mortals  need  and  could  not  well  do  without. 
I  fear  that  we  do  not  always  have  the  breadth 
of  vision  that  will  compass  both.  Is  it  too 
much  for  each  one  of  us  to  demand  of  himself 
a  broad  sympathy  wdth  and  interest  in  every 
field  of  knowledge  and  w’^orthy  effort? 

As  to  science  and  literature.  Professor 
Tyndall  once  said:  “It  has  been  said  that 
science  divorces  itself  from  literature;  but 
the  statement,  like  so  many  others,  arises 
from  a  lack  of  knowledge.  A  glance  at  the 
technical  writings  of  its  leaders — its  Helm¬ 
holtz,  its  Huxley,  and  its  du  Bois-Reymond 
w'ould  show  what  breadth  of  literary  culture 
they  command.”  Again  we  heard  the  great 
scientist  plead  for  educational  tolerance: 
“The  world  embraces  not  only  a  Newton, 
but  a  Shakespeare — not  only  a  Boyle  but 


a  Raphael — not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beeth¬ 
oven — not  only  a  Darwun,  but  a  Carlyle.” 

Transform  the  Italian  laborer  by  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  mechanic  and  you  do  not  lessen 
the  likelihood  that  he  will  hum  the  aria  of 
an  Italian  opera  while  he  works.  Induce 
the  Slav  to  attend  night  school  until  he 
learns  English  and  enrols  in  the  trade  courses 
of  the  same  school,  and  you  do  not  endanger 
his  cultural  heritage.  Prolong  the  atten¬ 
dance  of  multitudes  in  our  city  school  sys¬ 
tems  by  widening  the  variety  of  educational 
opportunity  until  you  include  mental  pabulum 
for  “health,  head,  hand,  and  heart,”  and 
you  wrong  no  branch  of  learning.  Certainly 
you  do  no  harm  to  the  kind  of  culture  which 
Matthew  Arnold  defined  as  “  the  acquainting 
ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been 
known  and  said  in  the  world.”  Why  not 
have  done  with  this  “Mimic  war  with  words 
alone  as  weapons”? 

I  believe  that  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
liberal  in  the  practical  and  culture  in  the 
commonplace.  I  cannot  believe  that  there 
is  necessarily  a  wide  gulf  between  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  the  practical.  Have  wn  a  right  to 
conclude  that  the  possession  of  mechanical 
skill  and  technical  knowledge  is  evidence  of 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  meditation  and 
philosophic  speculation?  Should  we  con¬ 
sider  the  constructive  imagination  of  an 
Edison  inferior  to  the  philosophic  specula¬ 
tion  of  an  Emerson?  Have  they  not  both 
served  the  world  too  magnificently?  Are 
not  science  and  literature  complementary 
and  not  contradictory? 

The  very  thought  of  preparation  for  useful 
pursuits  w’as  abhorrent  to  free  people  when 
only  slaves  did  menial  (manual)  work  and 
“when  service  was  considered  servile.” 
Times  have  changed.  Human  needs  are 
not  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
Is  it  not  the  business  of  education  to  meet 
human  needs  to  the  end  that  men  may  live 
better  and  serve  more? 

H.  E.  Stone. 

Dean  of  Men 

West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown,  West  Va. 


NEWS  NOTES 


Hearings  on  three  educational  bills  were 
held  in  Washington  in  February.  The 
first  was  the  Reed  bill,  which  would  establish 
a  Department  of  Education,  with  a  secre¬ 
tary  of  education  in  the  President’s  cabinet. 
The  Department  of  Education  would  under¬ 
take  and  make  reports  on  studies  and 
investigations  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
bill  would  provide  for  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $100,000,000  the  first  year. 
The  second  bill  seeks  to  enlarge  and  extend 
the  work  of  the  present  Bureau  of  Education 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
third  is  the  result  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Congressional  Reorganization 
Committee  and  was  introduced  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Dallinger  of  Massachusetts.  It 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  and  welfare.  The  head 
of  the  department  would  be  a  secretary 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Senate,  at  a  salary  of  $12,000 
a  year,  with  a  tenure  the  same  as  that  of  the 
heads  of  other  executive  departments.  The 
chief  object  sought  by  this  bill  is  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  various  federal  departments, 
now  spending  each  year  over  $700,000,000. 


Edward  Raymond  Turner,  professor  of 
European  History  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  been  appointed  to  the  profes¬ 
sorship  of  English  History  at  Yale. 


By  the  will  of  Calvin  Pardee  of  Whitmarsh, 
Pennsylvania,  Lafayette  College  and  Prince¬ 
ton  University  are  each  given  $50,000  and 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Troy,  $40,000. 


Haverford  College  has  awarded  fellowships 
for  graduate  study  at  any  American  or 
foreign  university  to  George  W.  Howgate 
of  Pitman,  New  Jersey,  and  Gaylord  P. 
Harnwell  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  both 
seniors.  These  awards  of  $700  each  are 


made  for  an  unusually  high  degree  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  under  the  Clementine  Cope  Founda¬ 
tion. 


An  International  Congress  of  Philosophy 
will  be  held  at  Naples,  Italy,  May  5  to  9, 
1924,  in  celebration  of  the  seventh  centenary 
of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Naples. 
Italian,  French,  English,  German,  Spanish, 
and  Latin  will  be  the  oflBcial  languages  of 
the  congress. 

George  E.  McCord  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  Spring- 
field,  Ohio.  Frank  M.  Shelton,  for  the  past 
eight  years  superintendent  at  Elyria,  Ohio, 
will  succeed  him. 


The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  will  this  year  issue  the  first 
of  a  series  of  volumes  to  be  known  as  The 
Harvard  Business  Reports.  Dean  Donham 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  “one  of  the  chief 
differences  between  law’  as  a  profession  and 
business  as  a  profession  is  that  law  is  six 
hundred  years  ahead  of  business  in  recording 
decisions.”  The  Harvard  Business  Reports 
will  endeavor  to  furnish  the  decisions 
reached  on  business  problems  by  important 
business  organizations  and  the  precedents 
established,  much  as  a  law  library  furnishes 
the  record  of  legal  decisions  and  court  rulings 
to  lawyers. 

The  committee  on  academic  freedom  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Pro¬ 
fessors  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Boston 
made  public  its  findings  that  the  Montana 
State  Board  of  Education,  in  prohibiting 
without  stating  its  reasons  Dr.  Arthur 
Fisher,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Montana,  from  meeting  his  classes  was 
“guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  concurred  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  committee  of  the  University  that 
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“no  valid  reason  for  terminating  the  con¬ 
tract  of  Mr.  Fisher”  existed,  and  that  his 
conduct  during  the  war  showed  nothing 
unpatriotic  or  blameworthy.  It  further 
declared  that  there  was  “  no  adequate  reason 
for  nullifying  a  contract  professionally,  even 
though  it  be  honored  financially.” 


George  L.  Collie,  Dean  of  Men  of  Beloit 
College,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  bringing 
together  in  an  American  college,  representa¬ 
tives  of  various  races  with  a  view  to  studying 
race  problems.  His  idea  is  that  young  men 
andwomen  who  have  had  college  preparation 
in  their  own  countries  and  who  speak  and 
understand  English  fairly  well,  might  enter 
an  American  college  for  their  college  training. 
They  would  be  given  the  ordinary  American 
college  education,  but,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  course,  emphasis  would  be  laid 
upon  problems  connected  with  race  and  race 
relationships.  Such  problems  would  be 
studied  not  only  by  the  students  from  foreign 
countries  but  by  the  American  students  as 
well.  While  Dean  Collie  would  like  to  see 
Beloit  try  out  his  plan,  the  trustees  and 
faculty  have  not  yet  accepted  it. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Public  School  Business  Offi¬ 
cials  will  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  May  12- 
16,  1924. 


Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
General  Education  Board  has  agreed  to  give 
$50,000  a  year  for  five  years  to  aid  in 
financing  the  Institute  of  Politics  held  at 
Williams  College  each  summer.  This  will 
be  supplemental  to  the  support  given  origin¬ 
ally  by  Bernard  B.  Baruch  of  New  York. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  program  will 
be  a  round-table  conference  on  “Population 
and  related  problems”  to  be  conducted  by 
Prof.  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild  of  New  York 
University. 

Doctor  Frazier  and  Doctor  Spiller  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  announce  that 
they  have  perfected  an  operation  to  relieve 
pain  in  persons  suffering  from  incurable 


cancer,  by  severing  sensory  nerves  in  the 
spinal  column. 

The  American  Bopk  Company  and  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons  have  filed  suits  in  the  Texas 
State  Supreme  Court  to  compel  the  recogni¬ 
tion  by  State  Superintendent  Marrs  of  text¬ 
book  contracts  awarded  them  a  year  ago. 


Because  of  a  shortage  of  teaehers  in 
Philadelphia,  Superintendent  Broome  has 
been  authorized  to  use  members  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  Normal  School  as  substitutes, 
paying  them  as  such  and  giving  them  eredit 
toward  their  diplomas  for  the  work  done. 

Twenty-six  students  from  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia,  are  taking  a  six-month 
course  at  the  University  of  Paris,  under  the 
new  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  two 
universities  for  the  training  of  teachers 
of  French.  The  students  sailed  early  in 
February. 

Appropriations  aggregating  $115,800  will 
be  expended  during  the  current  academic 
year  by  the  Slater  Board  for  the  support  of 
institutions  in  the  South.  This  total  in¬ 
cludes  $68,000  from  the  John  F.  Slater  Fund 
for  county  training  schools,  city  schools, 
private  secondary  schools,  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  Tuskegee  Institute,  and  certain  colleges, 
and  $47,000  from  the  Peabody  Fund,  the 
General  Education  Board,  and  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  for  training  schools  and  city 
schools. 


The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  has  awarded  the  Bessemer  Gold 
Medal  for  1924  to  Albert  Sauveur,  professor 
of  metallurgy  and  metallography  at  Harvard 
University  “in  reeognition  of  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  the 
metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel.” 

Johns  Hopkins  University  has  established 
the  office  of  provost  to  relieve  President 
Goodnow  of  some  of  the  burden  upon  him. 
Dr.  Charles  Keyser  Edmunds  will  assume 
the  new  office  in  September.  He  recently 
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resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Canton 
Christian  College  in  China. 


After  a  service  of  twenty-four  years,  S.  J. 
Gier  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of 
the  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  public  schools. 
Mr.  Gier  is  well-known  throughout  Michi¬ 
gan,  having  been  treasurer  and  later  vice- 
president  of  the  State  Teachers  Association. 


Nathan  B.  Young,  Litt.  D.,  LL.D.,  was, 
on  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  inaugurated  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lincoln  University  of  Missouri.  This 
institution  of  higher  learning  was  founded 
in  1866  by  the  62d  and  65th  United  States 
Colored  Infantry,  which  were  organized  as 
the  first  Missouri  Volunteers.  It  is  supported 
by  the  State  of  Missouri. 


Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  head  of  the  department 
of  Greek  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  will 
lecture  this  spring  at  Brussels,  Louvain, 
Liege,  and  Ghent,  Belgium. 


Chancellor  Clark  of  the  American  Univer¬ 
sity  has  announced  a  program  calling  for  the 
expenditure  of  $10,000,000  in  developing  a 
plant  and  faculty  adequate  to  meet  the 
immediate  and  growing  needs  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 


Suit  has  been  brought  in  the  Middlesex 
Superior  Court  by  President  Lowell  of 
Harvard  against  the  American  Record 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Framingham, 
for  the  alleged  manufacture  and  sale  under 
false  pretenses  of  thousands  of  phonograph 
records  purporting  to  be  reproductions  of 
Harvard  football  songs  as  played  by  the 
Harvard  University  Band.  Separate  suit 
has  also  been  brought  by  Addison  Simmons, 
manager  and  director  of  the  band.  The 
University  Bookstore  of  Cambridge  is  also  a 
defendant,  it  being  charged  that  it  has  made 
extensive  sales  to  Harvard  students  by  the 
use  of  an  advertisement  reading  “Two 
Harvard  songs  by  your  own  University 
Band,’’  when  it  knew  that  this  advertise¬ 
ment  was  a  misstatement  of  fact.  The 
plaintiffs  ask  that  the  defendants  be  re¬ 


strained  from  further  distribution  of  the 
records  and  that  the  profits  from  past  sales 
be  paid  over  to  them. 


Gross  public  school  budget  requests  for 
maintenance  and  capital  outlay  for  1924-25 
for  Detroit  are  reported  by  Superintendent 
Frank  Cody  in  the  sum  of  $20,834,906. 
Against  this  amount  may  be  credited 
$3,495,658  from  local,  state,  and  national 
sources,  making  the  net  requests  $17,339,248. 


Dr.  J.  E.  Roach  has  accepted  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Wesley  College,  Greenville,  Texas. 
He  w^as  formerly  conference  educational 
secretary  of  the  Methodist  Church. 


The  tentative  budget  for  the  Chicago 
schools  for  1924  amounts  to  $57,851,704, 
an  increase  of  $5,663,486  over  that  of  last 
year.  The  proposed  expenditures  include 
$38,591,144  for  educational  purposes; 
$791,885  for  free  textbooks;  $540,939  for 
school  playgrounds;  $17,356,543  for  building 
purposes;  and  $571,192  for  the  teachers 
pension  fund. 


During  the  recent  meeting  at  Chicago,  the 
New  York  members  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  gave  a  dinner  to  Mr. 
William  McAndrew,  the  new  sup)erintendent 
of  the  Chicago  schools,  who  was  later  elected 
president  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  The  speakers  included  President 
Olive  M.  Jones  of  the  National  Education 
Association;  Dr.  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves, 
commissioner  of  education  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  Dr.  William  L.  Ettinger,  sup)erin- 
tendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City; 
Dean  James  Earl  Russell  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University; Dean  John  W.  Withers 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  New  York 
University;  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Moderwell, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

According  to  a  report  by  A.  H.  Espenshade, 
until  recently  registrar  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  fifty-one  per  cent,  of  high 
school  graduates  go  to  college.  In  1920- 
21,  nearly  500,000  students  were  in  colleges 
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and  professional  schools,  New  York  State 
leading  with  55,130,  Pennsylvania  standing 
second  with  36,262,  and  Delaware  being 
last  with  402  students.  Six  states.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  California,  enrolled  201,145 
students,  almost  half  of  the  entire  number. 


The  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  Indianapolis  on  December  11-12,  1924. 


The  president-elect  of  Buena  Vista  Col¬ 
lege,  Iowa,  is  Dr.  E.  L.  Jones  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Education  Board. 


Governor  Silzer  of  New  Jersey  is  desirous 
of  making  an  educational  survey  of  the  state. 
He  asked  the  legislature  for  authority  to 
appoint  a  commission  of  nine  citizens,  not 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $75,000  for  the  expenses  of  the 
survey.  It  is  reported  that  he  may  have  to 
compromise  with(  the  Republican  members 
of  the  legislature,  as  they  wish  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  consist  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  three  by  the  Senate  and 
three  by  the  Assembly,  with  an  appropria¬ 
tion  not  to  exceed  $50,000. 


The  Boston  University  College  of  Business 
Administration  has  made  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  National  University  of 
Mexico  whereby  a  group  of  students  from 
Boston  and  other  colleges  of  finance  and 
administration  may,  during  the  next  semes¬ 
ter,  receive  practical  experience  in  Mexican 
business  houses  and  attend  lectures  in  Span¬ 
ish  at  the  Mexican  university.  The  party 
of  students  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  Guiller¬ 
mo  Hall,  head  of  the  Spanish  department 
of  Boston  University. 


A  recent  report  of  Superintendent  James 
M.  Muir  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  states  that,  since 
1920,  the  students  in  the  electrical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  vocational  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  one  small  piece  of  work,  have 
done  all  the  electrical  maintenance  work  of 
the  entire  school  system.  In  addition  they 


have  installed  new  electrical  equipment  in 
many  schools,  the  saving  in  labor  on  one 
job  alone  being  estimated  at  $3,000.  Supt. 
Muir  states  that  similar  practical  work  is 
done  by  the  other  departments  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  school  and  declares  that,  from  the 
monetary  side  alone,  industrial  education 
is  the  cheapest  form  of  education  the  city 
maintains,  while  its  value  in  making  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens  cannot  be  estimated. 


Judges  Thomas  C.  T.  Crain,  Otto  A. 
Rosalsky,  and  Alfred  J.  Talley  of  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions  of  New  York  City  united 
in  an  appeal  to  parents  to  give  their  children 
religious  training,  both  for  its  OAvn  advantage 
and  as  a  means  of  overcoming  juvenile 
delinquency.  Calling  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  society  to  maintain  prisons  and 
reformatories,  the  judges  state: 

But  infinitely  more  important  than  the  saving 
of  dollars  through  building  up  religious  training, 
instead  of  reformatories,  would  be  the  saving 
of  human  lives  from  degradation  and  misery. 
Prison  chaplains  advise  us  that  the  great  majority 
of  those  brought  to  court  for  wrong-doing  have 
had  little  or  no  religious  instruction.  The  most 
potent  single  force  for  rearing  a  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizenry  is  religious  training.  We  there¬ 
fore  appeal  to  all  parents  in  our  great  city  to 
set  their  children  on  the  path  of  life  with  the  high 
spiritual  impulses  of  religious  ideals.  Secular 
education  should  be  supplemented  by  religious 
training  which  conforms  to  the  faith  of  the 
parents,  but  which  in  its  beneficent  results, 
will  unquestionably  redound  to  the  security, 
advancement,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  nation. 


The  microphone  stethoscope  has  been 
perfected  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Abbott  of  Purdue 
University.  At  a  demonstration  of  the 
instrument.  Doctor  Abbott  attached  it  to 
his  person  and  the  beats  of  his  heart  were 
plainly  heard  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet. 


Benedict  W.  Law  died  recently  at  his 
home  “  The  Hut  ”  at  Caney  Creek,  Kentucky, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Mr.  Law  was  a 
millionaire  patron  of  education  among  the 
mountaineers  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  was 
known  among  the  mountain  children  as 
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“Uncle  Bennie.”  News  of  his  death  was 
brought  out  from  the  mountains  by  the 
mail  carrier,  who  had  to  travel  twenty 
miles  by  horseback. 

The  council  of  administration  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  trustees,  has  ruled  that  students 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  automobiles 
while  in  attendance  upon  the  institution. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  one  hundred 
students  had  cars  at  their  disposal. 
Special  permits  will  be  issued  where  students’ 
attendance  is  dependent  upon  the  use  of  cars. 

Mrs.  Frances  Fenton  Bernard  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  Smith  College,  to  succeed 
Miss  Ada  Louise  Comstock,  now  president  of 
Radcliffe  College.  Mrs.  Bernard  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Vassar  and  holds  her  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  In  1922  she  became 
educational  secretary  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women. 

Seventy-four  night  courses  for  school 
teachers  are  being  given  this  semester  by 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Eight 
courses  relate  to  problems  connected  with 
the  instruction  of  immigrants  and  others 
bear  upon  exjjerimental  educational  psy¬ 
chology,  social  hygiene,  and  sex  education. 

Upon  the  request  of  Comptroller  Craig  of 
New  York  City,  the  New  York  State  In¬ 
surance  Department  investigated  the  teach¬ 
ers  retirement  system  and  reported  that  it  is 
“on  a  sound  basis.”  On  June  30,  1923,  the 
assets  were  $17,815,992,  with  23,766  active 
members  in  the  system.  The  interest 
earnings  exceeded  the  minimum  interest 
requirements  by  $134,175. 

The  Field  Museum  of  Chicago  has  ac¬ 
quired  what  are  believed  to  be  two  bird 
eggs  between  25,000,000  and  60,000,000 
years  old.  They  were  found  in  South 
Dakota  and  chemical  tests  showed  that  they 
were  eggs  and  not  stones.  The  rock  in 
which  they  were  found  belonged  to  the  early 
Miocene  age.  The  eggs  are  of  the  exact 


shape  and  texture  as  duck  eggs  of  the 
present  day. 

George  Horace  Lorimer,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  spring  convention  of 
McGill  University,  Montreal. 

The  question  has  been  raised  in  New  York 
City  of  requiring  pupils  and  teachers  to 
report  at  the  schools  on  the  traditional 
holidays,  such  as  Washington’s  and  Lincoln’s 
birthdays  and  Memorial  Day,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  holding  appropriate  exercises.  The 
method  at  present  is  to  close  the  schools 
for  the  day  and  to  hold  commemorative 
exercises  on  the  preceding  day.  The  loss 
of  time  to  the  schools  is  regarded  as  serious. 

Explaining  that  open-mindedness,  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  think,  and  the  formation  of  personal 
convictions  that  can  stand  the  test  of  chal¬ 
lenge  were  needs  of  the  hour  and  should  be 
the  aims  of  the  liberal  college.  President 
Ernest  Mark  Hopkins  of  Dartmouth  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

A  man  wrote  me  protesting  against  a  proposed 
appointment  to  the  faculty,  contending  that  I 
might  as  well  bring  in  Lenin  or  Trotzky  as  the 
instructor  in  question.  I  replied  that  if  Lenin 
or  Trotzky  were  available,  I  would  certainly 
bring  him  in.  I  know  no  man  and  no  interest 
I  would  not  present  if  it  would  stir  up  the  mind 
of  the  undergraduate. 

It  is  said  that  this  statement  was  greeted  by 
applause  of  those  in  attendance  at  the 
national  Dartmouth  pow-wow  at  Chicago. 

Dr.  William  C.  Bagley  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  is  reported 
to  have  ascribed  the  weakness  of  the  public 
schools  to  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the 
teachers  are  young,  immature  girls,  and  that 
many  are  without  adequate  training  and 
with  no  thought  of  permanency  in  the 
profession. 

Mgr.  John  P.  Chidwick,  D.D.,  Chaplain 
of  the  Maine  when  it  was  sunk  in  Havana 
Harbor,  was  on  February  12  inaugurated  as 
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president  of  the  College  of  New  Rochelle,  a 
Roman  Catholic  college  for  women. 

After  nineteen  years  service,  Dr.  William 
H.  S.  Demarest  has  resigned  as  president  of 
Rutgers  College,  in  order  to  rest  and  devote 
himself  to  private  study. 


The  junior  college  for  boys  that  will  open 
in  the  fall  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  been 
named  the  Woodrow  Wilson  College.  It 
will  be  financed  by  the  Methodist  Church  to 
the  extent  of  $1,000,000. 


Speaking  for  a  committee  including  Dr. 
Horace  M.  Evans,  president  of  Valparaiso 
University,  and  former  students,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 
declared  the  school  to  be  “  open  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  without  thought  of  race,  religion, 
social  standing,  wealth,  politics,  or  influence.” 
He  states  that  the  trustees  have  adopted  a 
code  of  principles  “proclaiming  opposition 
to  any  individual  group,  lodge,  church,  or 
society  which  intentionally  endeavors  to 
separate  our  people  into  class-conscious 
groups,  setting  one  against  the  other  in 
promotion  of  hatred.”  This  is  taken  to 
mean  a  vigorous  stand  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  which  was  reported  last  summer  to 
have  taken  over  Valparaiso  University. 


Dr.  Waldemar  Westergaard  of  Pomona 
College  has  resumed  his  work  as  professor 
of  history  on  the  W’^arren  F.  Day  Founda¬ 
tion,  after  a  year  spent  in  travel  and  study 
in  Europe.  Doctor  Westergaard  made  a 
special  study  of  “Baltic  problems”  under 
an  American-Scandinavian  Foundation 
fellowship  for  study  in  Sweden.  While 
abroad,  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Christiania  University  and  in  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm. 


Nine  states — Missouri,  Minnesota,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts — give  state  aid  for  the  maintenance  of 
classes  for  subnormal  children  under  teach¬ 
ers  with  special  training  for  the  work. 


A  luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr.  Albert  Ed¬ 
ward  Winship  was  held  at  Chicago  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  The  event  was  planned  by  Miss 
Olive  M.  Jones,  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  Dr.  Payson 
Smith,  President  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence.  A  bound  volume  of  trib¬ 
utes  from  many  of  Doctor  Winship’s  friends 
was  presented  to  him. 


The  new  superintendent  of  the  Honey 
Grove,  Texas,  schools  is  T.  P.  Walker,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas.  He 
succeeds  L.  F.  Connell,  resigned. 


The  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  for 
the  schools  of  Homestead,  Penn.,  will  begin 
its  work  on  July  1.  Alfred  Beattie  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  will  be  in  charge. 


Miss  Ethel  Carey  has  resigned  as  critic 
teacher  in  the  Michigan  Central  Normal 
School  to  become  dean  of  women  at  the 
Northern  Normal  School,  Marquette,  Michi¬ 
gan. 


George  Rugg,  principal  of  the  Quinsi- 
gamond  grammar  school,  will  be  the  principal 
of  the  new  junior  high  school  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst. 


Boston  University,  in  cooperation  with 
the  British  Board  of  Education,  will  offer  a 
travel-study  course  in  England  this  summer. 
Although  the  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Boston  University  will  give 
academic  credit  for  the  course,  the  object 
sought  is  to  increase  the  goodwill  and 
understanding  between  American  and  Brit¬ 
ish  business  men,  and  for  this  reason  the 
tour  will  be  limited  to  upper-class  college 
men  and  younger  business  men.  The  party 
will  be  limited  to  thirty,  and  will  sail  on 
June  4,  arriving  in  Boston  again  on  August 
17.  Prof.  Harold  Whitehead,  head  of  the 
department  of  Sales  Relations  of  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  course,  and  the  British  Board  of 
Education  has  arranged  for  lectures  in  both 
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London  University  School  of  Economics 
and  Manchester  University.  These  will 
include  the  British  banking  system,  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  British 
exporting  methods,  model  towns,  and  govern¬ 
ment  control.  The  University  of  London 
contemplates  organizing  similar  groups  of 
British  students  to  visit  Boston  and  other 
points  in  the  United  States. 

A  dinner  testifying  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people  of  Amherst  in  his  accession  to  the 
headship  of  Amherst  College,  was  recently 
given  to  President  George  D.  Olds.  The 
Amherst  Club,  composed  of  local  business 
and  professional  men,  and  members  of  the 
faculties  of  Amherst  and  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  were  the  hosts. 


A  movement  to  name  a  high  school  in 
New  York  City  after  Henrietta  Rodman 
and  to  raise  $5,000  to  found  a  scholarship 
in  her  memorj%  has  been  started  by  the 
Civic  Club.  Miss  Rodman  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  champion  of  the  right  of  married 
women  to  continue  in  the  teaching  service. 


The  Junior  High  School  department  of 
the  River  Falls,  Wis.,  State  Normal  School, 
has  been  named  in  honor  of  W.  D.  Parker, 
the  first  president  of  the  school. 


The  following  resolution  has  been  adopted 
by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University 
of  Texas : 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Board  of  Regents  that  no 
infidel,  atheist,  or  agnostic  be  employed  in  any 
capacity  in  the  University  of  Texas,  and  that, 
while  no  sectarian  qualification  shall  ever  be 
required  of  persons  now  serving  or  who  shall  in 
future  be  elected  or  appointed  to  positions  in 
this  institution,  no  person  who  does  not  believe 
in  God  as  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Ruler  of 
the  universe  shall  hereafter  be  employed  or  at 
any  time  continue  in  or  be  elected  or  appointed 
to  any  oflBce  or  position  of  any  character  in  this 
university. 

In  North  Carolina,  a  special  inter-denom¬ 
ination  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  State 


University  in  regard  to  the  place  of  the 
Bible  in  the  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 


Dr.  William  M.  Davidson  has  been  re¬ 
elected  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
schools.  The  term  is  four  years  and  the 
annual  salary  $12,000.  A  life  membership 
in  the  National  Education  Association  was 
presented  Doctor  Davidson  by  the  teachers 
of  the  city. 

Whitman  College  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  inaugurated  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  addi¬ 
tional  endowment  and  half  a  million  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  the  auxiliary  power 
schooner  Boxer  has  been  equipped  as  a  model 
floating  school.  The  vessel  is  now  on  an 
expedition  to  southeastern  Alaska,  where  the 
oflBcers  will  teach  the  natives  various  trades, 
including  wireless  telegraphy  and  navigation. 


Edward  C.  Hempel  has  become  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Blackstone  and  Millville 
school  union  (Massachusetts).  He  was 
formerly  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
Brookfield,  North  Brookfield,  and  East 
Brookfield  school  union. 


The  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  has 
been  declared  by  a  unanimous  decision  of 
the  California  Supreme  Court  “neither  a 
sectarian  nor  a  denominational  book”  in 
the  sense  defined  by  the  statutes  and 
constitution  of  California.  The  decision 
reverses  the  judgment  of  the  California 
District  Court  of  Appeals  and  aflfirms  the 
judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  in  Fresno 
County.  The  case  arose  when  the  trustees 
of  the  Selma  Union  High  School  district, 
Fresno,  were  enjoined  from  purchasing, 
with  district  funds,  twelve  copies  of  the 
King  James  version  of  the  Bible  to  be  placed 
in  the  school  library.  Under  the  decision, 
this  version  of  the  Bible  may  be  placed  in 
public  school  libraries. 
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Origin  and  Development  of  the  High 
School  in  New  England  before  1865. 
— By  Emit  Duncan  Grizzell,  Ph.  D., 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1923.  428  pp. 

Professor  Grizzell  has  caught  the  New 
England  spirit,  and  has  appreciated  the 
effect  that  diverse  exemplifications  of  de¬ 
mocracy  have  had  upon  the  conception  of 
secondary  education,  the  form  of  school  and 
typ)e  of  administration,  and  the  trend  of 
development.  He  is  among  the  first  to 
recognize  that  the  true  history  of  education 
in  New  England  is  not  to  be  found  in  legis¬ 
lation  so  much  as  in  actual  practice  in  town 
and  school.  Consequently  his  brief  outline 
history  of  the  Latin  grammar-school  and 
academy  as  predecessors  of  the  high  school 
is  most  satisfying,  and  makes  an  interesting 
introduction  to  the  treatment  of  the  high 
school  that  follows.  Here  a  tremendous 
wealth  of  material  has  been  brought  together 
for  students,  and  the  detail  is  so  ample, 
as  to  make  relatively  a  complete  picture. 
Arrangement  of  text,  and  running  comment 
accompanying  successive  exhibits  lend 
charm  that  avoids  the  possible  dullness  of 
mere  cataloguing.  This  is,  after  all,  a 
narrative  of  a  people’s  attempt  to  realize 
democracy  more  completely  through  ex¬ 
tension  of  opportunities  for  universal  educa¬ 
tion;  the  reader  never  is  permitted  to  lose 
a  sense  of  movement,  while  painstaking 
research  through  newspaper  files  and  colla¬ 
teral  sources  of  information  has  revealed  the 
elements  of  popular  interest  that  were 
formulating  and  compelling  action.  New 
England  was  the  laboratory  in  which  experi¬ 
ments  in  American  secondary  education  were 
conducted,  and  the  book,  though  confined  to 
New  England,  is  American  in  application, 
and  suitable  for  use  as  textbook  in  any 
college  course  on  the  development  of  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  American  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Of  particular  value,  besides  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  information  in  the  text  itself,  are  the 


bibliography  of  source  material,  the  samples 
of  curricula,  and  the  chapters  on  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  emphasizing  a  literary 
interest.  There  is  an  outstanding  need 
for  careful  study  of  certain  phases  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education,  and  Professor  Grizzell  has 
made  an  unusually  valuable  contribution 
to  the  few  available  works  on  which  an 
ultimately  satisfactory  history  of  American 
education  may  be  based. 

Charles  Carroll. 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 

Quaker  Education  in  the  Colony  and 
State  of  New  Jersey:  a  Source  Book. 
— By  Thomas  Woody.  Published  by 
the  author.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1923.  XII,  408  pp.  $4.50. 

This  is  another  study  of  Quaker  Educa¬ 
tion  by  Professor  Woody,  similar  to  his 
volume  on  Early  Quaker  Education  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (rev.  by  writer  in  Am.  Hist.  Rv. 
XXVI,  838-39).  Such  studies  are  much 
needed  in  order  to  correct  a  common  fallacy, 
the  notion  that  education  in  America, 
especially  before  1840,  was  obtained  princi¬ 
pally  through  the  agency  of  public  schools. 
It  is  of  course  true  that,  outside  of  New 
England,  church  and  private  agencies  were 
much  more  important  and  widespread  than 
those  of  a  public  character.  This  book 
gives  a  history  of  the  relation  of  one  of  the 
religious  denominations  of  New  Jersey  to 
education.  After  a  chapter  on  Quaker  educa¬ 
tional  policy,  the  next  four  chapters  give  a 
detailed  chronological  account  of  the  various 
schools  in  the  four  principal  Quaker  quarters 
or  districts,  viz.,  Shrewsbury,  Burlington, 
Salem  and  Haddonfield.  Other  chapters 
are  on  the  education  of  the  poor,  “Inferior 
Races,”  apprenticeship  education,  school 
control  and  organization,  curriculum  and 
textbooks,  and  transition  to  state  schools. 

The  educational  views  of  George  Fox, 
William  Penn,  Anthony  Benezet,  John 
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Woolman  and  other  Quaker  writers  are 
briefly  set  forth,  those  of  the  London  yearly 
meeting,  and  those  of  Philadelphia  and 
Burlington,  both  the  Orthodox  and  Hicksite 
branches  of  the  Society.  The  chapters 
giving  the  history  of  individual  schools  are 
very  detailed  with  numerous  extracts  from 
original  sources.  It  is  shown  that  the 
Quakers  did  not  develop  their  schools  till 
rather  late  in  the  colonial  period,  mostly 
after  1760,  and  that  nothing  approaching 
a  system  arose  till  after  the  Revolution. 
The  Quakers  w^ere  not  very  rigid  about  send¬ 
ing  their  children  to  their  own  schools  so 
that  a  considerable  number  attended  those 
of  a  mixed  character,  or  the  district  or 
common  school  (cf.  tables  p.  125,  133,  194, 
225  for  dates  1840  to  1900). 

The  attitude  of  the  Friends  as  individuals, 
and  that  of  the  meetings,  toward  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  poor  is  of 
interest  because  of  its  relation  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  notion  of  free  public  education 
for  this  class.  Of  interest  also  are  the 
chapters  on  the  use  of  the  system  of  ap¬ 
prenticeship  as  an  agency  of  education, 
and  those  showing  the  efforts  of  the  Friends 
to  educate  the  Negroes,  bond  or  free,  and 
the  Indians.  In  general  it  is  shown  that  the 
ideal  of  the  leaders  for  a  “guarded  religious 
education,”  elementary  in  character  and 
secured  through  prohibitions  and  limited 
association  w’as  carried  out,  though  the 
children  of  other  denominations  often  at¬ 
tended  Friends’  schools.  The  idea  of  ex¬ 
tended  education  was  based  on  religious 
philanthropy  which  finally  yielded  to  the 
broader  conception  of  public  education. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  former  work,  the 
author  is  more  interested  in  the  facts  than 
in  the  attempt  to  explain  them.  So,  little 
attention  is  givxn  to  the  setting — to  the 
political,  social,  or  economic  factors  that 
determined  progress  or  lack  of  progress,  or 
to  the  relation  of  his  story  to  other  educa¬ 
tional  movements.  Within  these  limitations 
his  work  is  excellent,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
books  in  this  field  not  likely  to  be  rewritten. 

M.  W.  Jernegan. 

University  of  Chicago 


Then  and  Now  In  Education,  1845;  1923. 

— By  Otis  W.  Caldwell  and  Stewart 

A.  Courtis.  World  Book  Company. 

1924.  400  pp. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  instituted  a 
very  interesting  comparison  of  the  schools 
of  to-day  with  the  schools  when  Horace 
Mann  was  striving  for  educational  reform 
in  Massachusetts.  As  a  basis  for  this 
comparison  educational  reports  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  Boston  School  Com¬ 
mittees  and  of  Horace  Mann  himself  are 
quoted  at  length.  From  these  documents 
and  from  the  Boston  educational  tests  of 
1845,  as  compared  with  the  curricula  and 
school  achievements  of  to-day  they  have 
been  able  to  present  striking  evidences  of 
educational  improvement.  No  attempt  is 
made,  however,  to  belittle  modern  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  schools.  Present  educational 
ineflficiency  is  admitted,  but  the  progress 
since  1845  has  been  so  great  that  we  may  well 
be  greatly  encouraged  with  the  progress  in 
educational  achievement.  Our  ideals  as 
well  as  our  achievements  have  progressed. 
Hence,  far  more  is  expected  of  our  schools 
now  than  formerly. 

In  addition  to  the  comparison  indicated, 
the  authors  have  devoted  a  long  and  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  to  “  The  Schools  of  To-day 
and  To-morrow”  in  which  is  given  “a  con¬ 
densed  but  comprehensive  and  comparative 
report  of  present  conditions,”  with  indica¬ 
tions  of  future  possibilities.  This  chapter 
is  exceedingly  valuable,  particularly  on 
account  of  its  revelation  of  the  best  elements 
of  instruction  and  administration  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  with  which  one  of  the 
authors  is  connected,  namely,  Detroit. 
The  book  contains  appendices  of  consider¬ 
ably  more  extent  than  the  body  of  the  book 
itself.  In  these,  reports  of  the  Annual 
Visiting  Committees  of  Public  Schools  of 
Boston  for  the  year  1845  are  published  in 
full,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  material 
upon  which  the  authors  base  their  compari¬ 
son  of  “then  and  now.” 

Ira  W.  Howerth. 
State  Teachers  College 
Greeley,  Colorado. 
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The  Modern  Speller — Revised  Edition. — 
By  Kate  Van  Wagenen.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1923.  Book  1, 134  pp. 
Book  II,  213  pp. 

The  Van  Wagenen  Speller  is  a  two-book 
series  intended  for  grades  two  to  eight  in¬ 
clusive — book  one  for  grades  two  to  four 
and  book  two  for  grades  five  to  eight.  The 
author  has  had  actual  contact  with  pupils. 
Apparently  her  experience  has  substantiated 
the  desirability  of  modernly  accepted  con¬ 
tent  and  method  in  spelling. 

The  books  contain  four  thousand  three 
hundred  fifty  words — thirty-six  hundred 
in  regular  daily  work  and  seven  hundred 
fifty  in  supplementary  word  lists.  The 
words  were  selected  scientifically.  The 
selection  contains: 

1.  The  first  three  thousand  words  of  E.  L. 

Thorndike’s  Teachers’  Word  List  of  ten 
thousand  words  most  commonly  used  in  a 
study  of  four  million  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  running  words. 

2.  The  one  thousand  words  in  the  AjTes’  list. 

3.  The  one  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  four 

words  found  to  be  common  to  four  or 
more  of  the  following  lists: — ^The  Jones, 
The  Chancellor,  The  Smith,  The  Cook 
and  O’Shea,  and  The  Studley  &  W'are. 

The  author’s  method  will  undoubtedly  be 
approved  by  the  adherents  of  the  dictation 
method.  Each  new  lesson  contains  few 
new  words,  all  other  words  in  the  dictation 
lesson  being  review  words.  New  words 
are  set  off  from  the  sentence  or  paragraph. 
The  nature  of  the  method  is  such  that  re¬ 
views  are  natural,  and  they  are  inserted 
after  every  fourth  lesson.  To  say  that  this 
series  introduces  the  more  difficult  words 
sufficiently  often  to  make  the  learning  of 
them  potential  must  remain  a  mere  guess 
until  experience  has  proved  or  disproved 
the  point. 

Taken  all  in  all  the  series  forms  a  splendid 
and  more  or  less  successful  attempt  to  corre¬ 
late  spelling  with  composition  and  literature, 
and  in  a  degree  to  correlate  it  with  history 
(in  the  form  of  stories).  This  is  to  be 
commended,  especially  since  the  author  at 
no  time  shifts  the  emphasis  from  the  main 


purpose  of  the  texts — namely,  to  make 
children  good  sjjellers. 

The  mechanical  features  of  the  books  are 
good.  The  type  is  of  a  higher  point  in  the 
second  grade  and  lessens  in  size  with  the 
advance  in  grades. 

Frank  G.  Pickell. 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  Bethlehem  Bach  Choir. — By  Raymond 

Walters.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

1923.  343  pp. 

The  Silver  Anniversary  Edition  of  The 
Bethlehem  Bach  Choir  by  Raymond  Walters 
is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  development  of  music  in 
America.  Unlike  many  books  of  similar 
content,  it  is  far  from  a  record  of  dry  facts 
and  formidable  dates  and  data;  the  material 
is  arranged  and  written  in  a  pleasing,  familiar 
style  which  leads  the  reader  to  feel  that  he, 
himself,  is  a  participant  in  the  succession  of 
events  that  have  marked  the  development 
of  choral  singing  in  the  picturesque  old 
Moravian  town  of  Bethlehem.  The  book  is 
well  worth  reading  not  only  because  it 
“gives  a  detailed  account  of  these  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  singers — ‘  the  best  choir  in  the  United 
States,’  whose  spring  festivals  at  Lehigh 
University,  under  Dr.  J.  Fred  Wolle,  con¬ 
ductor,  have  become  world-famed,”  but 
also  because  this  book  extends  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  other  leaders  in  musical 
endeavor  who  are  laboring  faithfully  under 
most  difficult  and  often  most  discouraging 
conditions. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
these  townspeople  at  Bethlehem  have 
fostered  and  participated  in  the  rendering  of 
good  music.  “Love  of  music  and  skill  in 
its  rendition  have  continued  to  be  character¬ 
istic  of  their  descendants  and,  in  general, 
of  the  city  where  Mr.  Schwab  has  enthroned 
steel  as  king.”  This  is  truly  the  ideal 
in  community  activity  in  music.  Mr. 
Thomas  Tapper,  writing  in  the  Musical 
Record  and  Review  cited  the  Bach  Choir 
to  illustrate  his  point  that  “Music,  to  be  an 
actual  force  in  a  community,  must  dwell 
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there.”  Musically  speaking,  the  community 
of  Bethlehem  has  effectually  found  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  within  itself.  The 
University  of  Wisconsin  referred  to  the 
Bethlehem  Bach  Festivals  “as  an  example 
of  the  educational  value  of  communal 
endeavor  in  music.  At  probably  no  other 
place  in  the  world  is  the  difficult  music  of 
Bach  studied  with  such  devotion  as  in  this 
Pennsylvania  Oberammergau.” 

Mr.  Walters  has  made  several  very  practi¬ 
cal  suggestions  as  to  how  similar  work  may 
be  inaugurated  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
He  emphasizes  the  following  points :  1.  There 
should  be  obtained  an  assured  financial  basis. 
2.  The  conductor  must  be  a  musician  of 
vision,  persistence,  and  infectious  enthusi¬ 
asm.  3.  Singers  with  trained  voices  are  not 
necessary  to  make  a  good  chorus.  4.  There 
is  danger  in  over-organizing  a  chorus.  5. 
Limitation  to  one  composer  is  not,  in  general 
a  policy  to  be  advised.  6.  There  is  no  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  other  community 
choruses  equaling  what  the  Bach  Choir  has 
accomplished. 

A.  Stanley  Osborn. 

Skidmore  College, 

Saratoga,  New  York. 

The  Biology  of  Man  and  Other  Organisms. 
— By  Henry  R.  Linville.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company.  1923.  507  pp. 
238  illustrations. 

The  author  of  this  new  text  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  biology  of  “bugs  and  flowers.”  He 
has  chosen  “human  interest”  as  his  watch¬ 
word  and  goal.  In  this  effort  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  admirably. 

The  book  is  a  typical  general  biology 
and  retains  the  characteristic  of  the  older 
biologies  of  keeping  plants,  animals,  and 
man  segregated  to  separate  parts  of  the 
text.  It  does  not  give  marked  emphasis  to 
economic  or  civil  phases  of  biology;  these, 
however,  as  well  as  domestic  plants  and 
animals,  and  forestry  are  not  neglected. 

The  frank,  free,  and  conversational  style 
gives  a  more  elementary  appearance  to  the 
book  than  is  received  from  the  reading  of 
other  similar  texts.  It  should  make  its 


strongest  appeal  where  biology  is  taught  in 
the  junior  high  school  and  in  the  ninth 
grade,  especially  where  physiologj’-  is  re¬ 
placed  by  life  science. 

The  chapter  on  “The  Builders  of  Biology” 
is  a  special  feature,  worthy  of  commendation. 

Boys  and  girls  will  like  this  text. 

Wm.  H.  Atwood. 

State  Normal  School, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

An  Experiment  with  a  Project  Curriculum. 

— By  Ellsworth  Collings.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Co.  1923. 

An  Experiment  with  a  Project  Curriculum 
adequately  sets  forth  concretely  all  the 
steps  necessary  in  the  making  of  a  scientific 
curriculum:  (1)  a  course  made  and  taught 
under  carefully  controlled  conditions  over 
a  sufficient  length  of  time;  (2)  material 
suited  for  each  grade;  (3)  observation  of 
both  teaching  and  learning;  (4)  comparison 
with  other  types  of  courses;  (5)  measurement 
of  results  by  objective  tests;  (6)  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  principles. 

Mr.  Collings’  book  describes  a  unique 
experiment.  He  entirely  displaced  the 
traditional  subjects  of  study  in  a  rural 
school  in  Missouri  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
This  school,  instead  of  being  charted  by  the 
traditional  curriculum,  was  directed  by  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  project  me¬ 
thod.  Professor  William  H.  Kilpatrick 
reviews  these  in  his  introduction  to  the 
book.  In  addition  to  this  experimental 
school,  two  other  schools  acted  as  “control 
schools,”  so  called  because  these  schools  were 
controlled  by  the  regular,  traditional  course 
of  study.  Courses  and  daily  programs  in 
full  app)ear  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Collings  made  every  effort  to  have  the 
children  in  these  three  schools  of  equal 
ability  and  to  have  them  surrounded  by 
similar  physical  conditions.  In  the  experi¬ 
mental  school,  the  pupils  were  divided 
into  three  groups.  Each  group  carried  on  a 
series  of  projects  under  four  names:  Play, 
Story,  Handwork,  Excursions.  The  pro¬ 
jects  and  material  used  in  the  experiment 
are  listed  in  detail.  Teachers  seeking  to 
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adjust  themselves  and  their  children  to  the 
“project  idea,”  even  if  they  do  not  desire 
so  radical  a  revision  as  given  in  this  book, 
will  find  this  material  valuable. 

Mr.  Collings  reports  gratifying  results  of 
his  experiment.  Standard  knowledge  tests 
revealed  two  startling  facts:  (1)  the  children 
in  the  experimental  school  excelled  to  a 
considerable  degree  those  in  the  control 
schools;  (2)  they  either  equalled  or  excelled 
the  records  of  children  in  city  schools. 
Mr.  Collings  reports  not  only  gratifying 
results  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
pupils,  but  also  in  the  acquisition  of  desirable 
habits  and  attitudes.  These  he  describes 
in  the  attendance  record  and  in  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  community  as  a 
result  of  this  experiment.  Parents  and. 
others  became  interested,  evening  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  entire  social  life  of  the 
school  became  identical  with  that  of  the 
community’s  better  possibilities. 

An  Experiment  with  a  Project  Curriculum 
offers  convincing  proof  to  those  skeptical 
of  the  “new-fangled”  project  work.  At 
least,  no  one  should  say  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  project  work  in  our  schools  until 
he  has  carefully  read  this  book. 

E.  Ehrlich  Smith. 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

Our  Republic:  A  Brief  History  of  the 
American  People. — By  S.  E.  Forman. 
The  Century  Company.  1923.  xvi, 
852  pp. 

This  is  a  broad  survey  of  the  whole 
period  of  American  history,  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  the  general  reader.  Its  excellent 
features  have,  however,  commended  it  to 
teachers,  and  it  has  been  favorably  regarded 
as  a  college  textbook  for  the  course  in  general 
American  history.  The  historical  philosophy 
of  the  writer  is  indicated  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  preface: — 

In  the  making  of  our  Republic  the  deeds  of 
pioneers,  farmers,  inventors,  teachers,  captains 
of  labor,  captains  of  industry,  have  been  quite  as 
important  as  the  deeds  of  warriors  and  statesmen. 
This  history,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  the  drum-aud- 


trumpet  kmd,  nor  is  it  one  in  which  the  politician 
always  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage.  A  large 
share  of  attention  is  given  to  the  every-day  life 
of  the  people;  to  the  movement  which  carried 
American  civilization  westward  and  built  up  a 
Union  of  States;  to  the  growth  of  our  industrial 
system;  to  the  inventions  which  have  contrib¬ 
uted  so  largely  to  our  competency  in  material 
things.  The  treatment  of  topics  bearing  uf)on 
our  economic  development  is  unusually  full  for 
the  reason  that  the  economic  factor  in  the  history 
of  a  nation,  especially  in  the  history  of  the 
American  nation,  is  a  subject  of  transcendent 
importance.  There  is  much  in  Bagehot’s  saying: 
“The  selling  of  figs,  the  cobbling  of  shoes,  the 
manufacture  of  nails — these  are  the  essence  of 
life.” 

This  admirable  characterization  of  the 
sane  method  of  envisaging  and  expounding 
American  history  is  not  lived  up  to  in  a 
thorough-going  manner.  In  Mr.  Forman’s 
book  military  and  political  events  still 
hold  the  primary  interest  and  occupy 
far  the  greater  amount  of  the  space. 
And  the  new  interpretations  of  men  like 
Beard,  Simons,  Becker,  Farrand,  Turner 
and  Schlesinger  are  not  adequately  em¬ 
phasized.  Occasionally  there  are  atrocious 
slips,  such  as  the  retention  of  the  old  myth 
that  George  III  arranged  against  American 
integrity  a  sinister  plot  which  was  nobly 
resisted  by  the  instigators  of  the  Boston  Tea 
Party.  And  as  a  reference  book  in  purely 
political  history  it  is  much  inferior  to 
Bassett.  But  when  one  compares  it  with 
the  conventional  text  of  a  generation  ago 
it  appears  revolutionary,  and  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  newer  approach  to  American  his¬ 
tory  it  has  no  rival  as  a  textbook  except 
West’s  American  Democracy.  To  the  re¬ 
viewer  it  also  seems  a  step  in  advance 
greatly  to  reduce  the  space  assigned  to  the 
colonial  period,  and  to  devote  more  than  half 
of  the  book  to  the  period  since  1860.  It  may 
be  regretted,  however,  that  more  of  the 
Shepherd-Abbott-Bolton-Cheyney  point  of 
view  was  not  introduced  as  the  background 
against  which  to  picture  the  process  of 
colonial  and  national  development. 

Harry  Elmer  Barnes. 


Smith  College 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


The  first  article  in  this  issue  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  controversy  initiated  (in  the 
February  number  of  the  Educational 
Review)  by  H.  Gordon  Hullfish  of  Ohio 
State  University,  with  his  “Looking  Back¬ 
ward  with  Snedden.”  Doctor  Snedden 
made  a  brief  rejoinder  in  the  same  issue — 
brief  because  he  was  unaware  of  the  Hullfish 
article  until  he  saw  it  in  printer’s  proof. 
The  article  published  in  this  number  is  his 
more  studied  answer  to  Doctor  Hullfish. 
David  Snedden,  as  our  readers  know,  is 
Professor  of  Education  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  ^George  Freder¬ 
ick  Miller  has  been  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
since  1920,  going  there  from  West  Virginia 
Wesleyan  College  where  he  was  Principal  of 
the  Normal'  Department  and  Professor  of 
Education.  ^Clarence  Howe  Thurber 
is  now  head  of  the  department  of  educational 
administration  and  assistant  director  of 
extension  work  at  Syracuse  University,  but 
in  June  he  will  join  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  as  Executive-Secretary.  Prior 
to  going  to  Syracuse,  he  was  connected  first 
with  Wabash  College  and  later  with  Purdue 
University.  Doctor  Thurber  collected  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  article  we  publish  in  this  issue 
of  the  Educational  Review  while  he  was 
on  the  headquarters  staff  of  the  Educational 
Finance  Inquiry  during  the  years  1921-22. 
His  research  work,  “Fiscal  Support  for  State 
Colleges  and  Universities,”  is  being  pub¬ 


lished  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  ^JoHN  Adams  is  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  London.  This 
year  he  is  lecturing  in  the  United  States. 
From  this  country  he  goes  on  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  to  lec¬ 
ture  to  various  universities  and  teachers’ 
associations.  Doctor  Adams’s  article  on 
“The  New  Organization  of  Teachers  in  Eng¬ 
land”  was  published  in  the  Educational 
Review  in  November,  1921.  ^Julia  M. 
Andrews,  whose  article  “Visiting  the  French 
Grammarians”  immediately  won  favor  with 
us — while  we  still  thought  that  she  was  an 
old  experienced  member  of  the  Faculty  at  the 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia, 
whence  her  manuscript  came — is,  in  fact, 
a  student  in  that  institution  in  the  senior 
class,  and  we  are  doubly  glad  to  publish  her 
article.  ^S.  F.  Sackett  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Raymond,  Washington.  W'e 
believe  that  his  testimony  regarding  an  ex¬ 
periment  in  high  school  democracy  will 
prove  interesting  to  other  principals  and  to 
superintendents,  and  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  will  welcome  experiences  along  the 
same  line  from  others.  ^Fred  Lewis 
Pattee  is  Professor  of  American  Literature 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College  but  is  in  resi¬ 
dence  this  semester  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Professor  Pattee’s  article  is  the 
result  of  considerable  research  effort,  and  he 
acknowledges  the  assistance  of  many  who 
furnished  him  with  necessary  information. 


